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LECTURE VL 


Mr. Patstpent GENTLEMEN,-—There can be no question 
about the large amount of conformity to be seen in the basis 
of the skull in creatures placed at the two extremities of 
the vertebral series, even if you take the detailed bones, 
And if you regard the skull as a whole, especially the upper 
arches and the basal part, then you will find that the broad 
difference between them, that which constitutes the enor- 
mous apparent difference between the pike’s skull and 
man’s, lies, in the first place, in the different proportional 
length of the cerebral axis—as we called it in an earl 
lecture —the total length of the cerebrum in proportion 
to the cranio-facial axis, The next great point of difference 
is the relative size of the cranial cavity, which is enormously 
larger in man than in the fish. A third point of difference is 
the excessive difference of the cranio-facial angle in the two 
cases—the cranio-facial angle, or the angle made by the facial 
axis and the basal axis of the skull, being almost 180 degrees 
in the fish, whereas it may be not more than 90 in man. Then, 
again, great differences are to be found—and these are among 
the most important—in those angles which are the result of 
the inclination of the different planes in the skull—the occi- 
pital plane, the tentorial plane, the ethmoidal plane, which 
differ so enormously. The last great difference consists in that 
extraordinary shortening of the suspensory apparatus of the 
jaw whereby the dentary bone, which is so far separated from 
the sides of the skull in the fish, is in man brought into imme- 
diate contact with the squamosal element. I will endeavour 
to make this point plain. In the fish’s skull, we have first, at 
the hinder part of the basis cranii, the basi-occipital ; in front, 
at some distance, comes the Y-shaped bone which we called 
the basi-sphenoid ; and in front of that, again, the pre-sphenoid, 
which is only ossified in the old fish ; then in front of that the 
responding with the lamina perpendicularis of the ethmoid, 
running out into the internasal septum, and terminating in 
the snout of the fish. Then we have the roof of the skull very 
flat and low ; the occipital plane is perpendicular to the cranio- 
facial axis ; and the olfactory plane is also in reality perpen- 
dicular to it. You will recollect that the pituitary fossa is 
formed in part by the Y-shaped bone, the pituitary body lying 
just behind it, this ossicle being a radiment of the basi-sphenoid. 
In front is the vomer ; the prootic bone is placed behind the 
fifth nerve, and the front line of it, where it joins the ali- 
sphenoid, is also perpendicular to the general cranial axis. 
Then taking the two lines which constitute the basi-cranial and 
basi-facial axes, the basi-cranial axis extends from the front of 
the pre-sphenoid to the basi occipital (using the same definition 
which I employed in speaking of man’s skull) ; the basi-facial 
axis from that point to the front part of the snout, Those were 
the most essential features of the pike’s skull, looking at it 
from a broad point of view. 

Now what are the changes which must take place supposing 
the fish’s ekull were to become modified into the human skull ? 
The position of the central point of the pike’s skull will be the 
ee The portion of the 


basis cranii behind this is the basi-occipital, formed by a distinct 
ossification; and by degrees the basi-sphenoidal ossification ex - 
tends back wards and unites, as we know, with the basi-occipital 
ossification, and thus forms a deep, stout, thick plate. The 
pre-sphenoid is very much smaller in man than in the tish, for 
it is one of the characters of the higher vertebrata that the pre- 
sphenoid becemes proportionally shorter and shorter. Then 
you will remember that in proportion as in the higher vertebrata 
the pre-sphenoid becomes shorter, the cribriform plate, the 
apertures out of which the filaments of the olfactory nerve pass, 
become bigger and bigger. Furthermore,—and this is one of 
the most important inthe skull,—instead of the eth- 
moidal plane, that out of which the olfactory filaments pass, 


| being perpendicular, it has undergone a revolution to ninety 


degrees, At the same time the tentorial plane has undergone 
a similar revolution in consequence of the enlargement of the 
brain. The occipital plane is horizontal, and in consequence 
the supra-occipital part of the skull comes to be below; and 
the lateral occipitals, inetead of being vertical, come to be hori- 
zontal; so that the whole of the occipital bone of man acquires 
its well-known horizontal position, forming a very large angle 
with the cranial axis. Then the parietal bones, which were so 
small in the fish, have become enormous in man ; the frontal 
bones, which were large in the fish, but not arched or capa- 
cious, very flat at the top, also become exceedingly large and 
arched, and they keep exactly their own relations, affixed just 
above the upper part of the ethmoidal septum, and form the 
enormously large forehead of the man. These are the great 
changes which have taken place in the upper arches. And 
corresponding with the inclination downwards and back wards 
of the occipital bone, there has been a similar inclination down- 
wards and backwards of the anterior edge of the prootic, which 
has now come to be placed horizontally, giving the well-known 
horizontal, or nearly horizontal, line in the human skull. 

In correspondence with all these modifications of the cavity, 
the part which that cavity contains has undergone most extra- 
ordinary alterations, While in the fish the cerebral lobes are 
excessively small—not more perhaps than a sixth, or seventh, 
or eighth of the whole length of the basi-cranial axis,—in the 
man the cerebral hemispheres have come to be extremely large, 
and they are from two to three times as long as the cranial 
axis. And it is that prodigious enlargement of the cerebral 
hemispheres which is the primitive cause of all these changes 
of dimensions, But, you perceive, the fixed points of the skall, 
the important relations of the bones, remain precisely as they 
were in the fish. Similar changes have taken place in the face. 
Instead of the basi-cranial and basi-facial axes almost running 
into one another and forming one continuous line, in man, 
starting in the same way from the front end of the pre-sphenoid 
(as I pointed out when speaking of the human skull), the basal 
axis of the face has come to be bent down, so that the pre- 
maxilla is no longer quite anteriorly placed, as in the pike, but 
is below; and the hinder edge of the vomer has an almost ver- 
tical position. Then, corresponding with the bend downwards 
of this portion of the cranial axis, the nasal bones, which are 
nearly horizontal in the pike, have of course come to take the 
same down-turned position. The other parts take the same 
flexure. Thus we have the essential change of the face which 
might convert the one skull into the other. I have endeavoured 
in this way to point out in what manner, by enlarging the 
upper arches, changing the angle of inclination of the axis of 
the face, the one skull might pass without the slightest violence 
into the other. In the same way with respect to the lower 
arches. The main point there, as I have already stated, is 
that in the pike there is a long chain of bones placed between 
the sides of the skull and the hinder part of the lower jaw— 
the bone that we called the hyo-mandibular, and another, the 
symplectic; behind these, the hyoidean apparatus; then below 
and in front of these bones there is the arch of the quadrate 
and the palatine the articular and the dentary parts 
of the lower jaw. Now, what has taken place? The upper 
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as it were, left behind, and at last, in consequence of this, 
comes into contact with the sides of the skull. The articular 


; eatomente have atendy made, butt wil be of mon 
unity | importance to us in enabling us to understand i 

the conditions of the inferior arches of the skull which at 
are very puzzling in some of the lower fishes. Fig. 42 is a side 


Fis, 42, 


partially cartilaginous; but, as be in 
Fig. 41 (a), showing the bass of the stichleback's craniam, the 


Side view of skull of 
skull. 
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bones, in man, remaining altogether insignificant in develop- | the great myelon, and its lateral walls increase to a certain ae 
ment, while the lower or distal parts enlarge, the dentary piece | extent. So that there is a condition in which, in its essen. visceral 

responds with that of the cartilaginous cranium which | endea- foetus 0 
Piece is converted into the malleus; the quadrate piece is con- | voured to demonstrate in the human fetus, At this point | _—_ 
verted into the incus; and the dentary piece of the lower jaw, | left the subject in my last lecture, a: 
finding no rest for the sole of its foot, sends up the coroncid | Now, I most say a few words upon the inferior arches in the 
and the articular process, and so becomes articulated to | fish in their footal state, and upon the modifications which they 
the squamosal element. That, in a broad sense, is, I believe, | undergo in order to become converted into the adult condition, 
the essential nature of that great progression which takes 
im the advancing series from the pike up to the human 
and you will observe how complete is the fundamental 
i point, I now pass on to ) 
from anatomy altogether, and turning to the study of develop a 
ment which of conclusions, 
to consider far this study of development bore out the a 
conclusion as to the unity of organization in the two skulls at NS 
which we had arrived by the anatomical methed. We found | we SEG A SQ 
pike as in the man there were three conditions of the \S \ ve x 
eranium. The first condition of the cranium was membranous, 
‘im which it had the largely developed notochord. There was a \ aS $s 
second condition, in which the cranium was cartilagin \ ove SN 
BASS RS 
Fie, 41. WS \ 
QQ N 4 Lateral 
AS 
SAN KX NS PIN e, Membranous poet, 
NS \ OS SARK \ ination of snout. g, Junction of palatal arch 
\ WN N ih ethmo-vomerine cartilage. 4, Palato-quadrate inverted 
SQ arch, with osseous rudiment of palatal above, and of ptery- 
NS ay below, pare of i, Rudiment of 
GS . A 
astylo-hyal. n, Symplectic. Cartilaginous point of ditto. 
Y view of the skull ¢ ic 
AS same thing may be in the salmon, in th 
KS no doubt in osseous fishes generally), showing the 
WSS "AS \\S the cartilaginous cranium at somewhat advan 
WY when, in fact, the bones are beginning to appear. 
SS VY arch in the occipital region. At is shown the 
NIN S DSdss ¢ A&G of the cranium ; at d are the parts which co p 
N 9 SN Ky trebecale, showing where they unite to farm. 
ABs NY SSG SG septam. A anterior region of the craniut 
N Ws N NON ASS bryonic fish is excessively short. At first the bi 
y SA N/SN entire oranium, The whole upper half of it is 
(Big. 42, ¢); so that the condition is essentially 
S | . NS SE we had in the membranous cranium of the young 
N 
ee — cartilaginous rod on each side. There is a rod 
which is connected with the sides of the pre-frontal 
it passes down (A) so as to form an inverted arch, 
jateral mass of cartilage (c), which forms basis of | as seen at &. At fimst the spur which goes upward 
ll with which they are connected, and where it sends | nected by membranous or ligamentous fibres of 
the trabecule cranii (¢); and those unite in front to with She Sang d 
tal and ethmoidal septum (/). pig Awhy there is no direct connexion between the inverted 
ich we find in the triton and in sala- | I will call the palato quadrate arch) with the skul 
7 what we find in the frog; and pb in the the only connexion being the result of the man 
are discoverable in mammalia up to man. A’ car- peiiele, At this is entirely cartilagine 
“ee cranium being once developed, throws wp aa. arch ve said, pert of the palato-quadrate arch arti 
in occipital region, forming a ring round exit of | the cartilage which lies in the mandibular part 
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visceral the same tion as the line of carti- 
lage which placed ret in che 
fetus or in the vertebrate fustus, Again, this hinder pedicle 
is attached to the upper part of the hyoidean arch, and that 

in the second visceral arch ; so that the essen'ial relations 
the lower part of these arches are quite the same as in man. 


brata certainly, and probably in man himself, there is a time 


the which lies in the first visceral arch is con- 

ith the forward process which extends in the maxillary 

iment of the embryo. You recollect that in the human 
o there was a maxillary process extending forwards from 
rst visceral arch, and, I said, in all probability in the 

young condition of the human embryo there was a cart ilagi 

rod running forwards into this maxillary process, In the fish 


Fé 


find that wes b deposited round the anterior rod, and be- 
comes the and the pterygoid bone (above and below 
the cartilage A), Bony matter is deposited also at the first break 
of the cartilage of the first visceral arch (¢)—that is, bone is 
deposited here exactly in the — as that first bone 
which is deposited in the first vi arch in man, This ossi- 
fication corresponds exactly in its position with the ossification 
which forms the incus io man. next ossification is that 
which with the malleus, and the articular facet 
between the two is that which with the articular 
facet between the inces and malleus’ And then for a lon 
period, indeed throughout the whole of the fish’s life, Meckel’s 
cartilage, instead of disa, ring as it does in man, remains 
extending to the symphysis of the jaw, and forming that lun, 
cartilage that is always found in a great many fishes. The third 
bone is formed around the upper end of the pteryyo-palatine 
cartilage ; it ig the meta-pterygoid (Fig. 42, &). The perfect 
distinctness of the anterior pedicle from the rior still re- 
mains, but soon oss.fication appears at J (Fig. 42), and that 
gives rise to the hyo mandibular bone. The second ossification 
Faye round the styloid continuation of this pedicle (), and 
becomes the symplectic. The space between these persiats 
in the cartilaginous condition (m), but behind this there is a 
which ossifies, and b the styloid connexion of the 
yoidean apparatus with this pedicle ; it ossifies, and becomes 
the upper part of the lateral portion of the hyoidean arch. At 
hep (rig @) the fold of membrane corresponds at first to the 
which becomes the external ear in man, bat very early 
there a «distinct ossifications ; ¢ becomes the operculum, 
r the sub-operculum, and « 88 become the branchio-stegal rays. 
Then another ossification a: on the outside, also in mem- 
brane: it is the pre operculam (Fig. 28, 5). You will observe 
the singular resemblance between the manner in which the pre- 
operculum makes its first appearance and that in which the 
tympanic element makes its appearance in the human skull. 
As development goes on, the quadrate bone en very much, 
and ensheathes the extremity of the symplectic, and it is in 
consequence of that that the hyoidean pedicle and the man- 
dibular icle become so firmly bound together as they 
are in adult fish. It would be quite impossible in the 
unless carried to a very great extent. t at first they are, I 
repeat, two perfectly distinct structures, having no direct con- 
nexion with the skull. We shall see the importance of this 
point immediately when we come to consider the forms of the 
apparatas of the lower jaw in some of the cartila- 
wey fishes, After these changes have taken place in the 
arches, and while they are taking ossifications 
appear in the cartilaginous craniam, and the most remarkable 
feature about the fish’s skull is that just in the same way as 


of 


but enlarges, so that at length in 
my statement, it ex- 
, and at length meets 

i case 


the pike and to the man, In adult man, as you know, we 
@ find no such stracture. Now, it is most interesting to 
the same way in the pike as in man. In the human pri- 
mordial cranium you wil) recollect the basi-occipital was formed 
as a direct ossification. It is so formed in the pike : the basi- 
id in the same way, the pre-sphenoid in the same way 

; it is so formed, as a direct ossification, in the fish. There 

is no ethmoidal ossification in the pike, at least not of any im: 
portance; there may be superficially one or two, You will re- 
member, again, that there were certain bones at the sides of 
the skull, which in man are always formed from the primordial 
cartilaginous cranium ; the corresponding bones in the pike are 
formed from the same parts. The ex eee 
remember, were formed from cartilage ; they are so fi in 
the pike. You cannot get them away by maceration without 
destroying the cartilaginous cranium. ali- oids are 
ossified within cartilage in the pike as in man, 


you cannot 
them 


separate maceration. In the same way, you remem- 
ber, the bones of the periotic capsules were direct ossifications 
from carti in man ; they are direct ossifications in the pike: 
the prootic is such ; the epiotic is such; the re tative of 
the opisthotic is such. the lateral mass of the etlmoid, 
which in the man is a direct cssification from the primitive car- 
i at the sides of the nasal cavity, and whi 

i there, is in the pike in exactly the same way formed 
directly by the ossification of the process which corresponds 
with the mass of the ethmoid, And of all the bones 
which form the roof of the skull in man, you will remember 
that the supra-occipital, the lower part of it, as far as the ocei- 
pital tuberosity, is ossified directly from i ; in the 
the supra-occipital bone exactly corresponds with it, So 
bone for bone and part for part in the ossification of the upper 
walls of the skull, there is a complete correspondence, not only 
as to arrangement, as to disposition in relation to the nerves, 
bat also even in such a matter as the manner in which the 
bones are produced in relation to the pri ial cranium, And 
it is because in the pike’s skull the parietals, and the frontals, 
and the nasals are no more developed from cartilage than they 
are in man, because they are developed from perichondrium 
and periosteum—it is for that reason that you are enabled to 
primordial cranium t is impo-sible, to have 
@ more strong and complete evidence of the remarkable uni- 
formity of organiz tion which in all essential matters obtains at 
the two ends of the vertebrate series. 

upon these comparisons, however, 

is not simply to bring out this conclusion, bat b it is one 


are osseous skulls—and if they are osseous skalls, they are 
either constructed upon the same plan as the fish, or upon the 
same a8 map, or upon sone plan intermediate between 
the two. It is these propositions which I hope to have the 
honour of demonstrating in the course of my future lectures, 
and the first one or two I may take up to day. 

There is, however, but one vertebrate animal, so far as I 
kuow, the skull of which is constructed upon the type of the 
mem cranium ; and, as always happens when one 
an embryonic condition in any way represented, the embryonic 
condition in the adult state which represents it is altered and 
modified, ahd differs from that embryonic state, The only 
animal which possesses this cranium-—-the most extraor/linary 
vertebrate animial in existence—is the Amphioxus lanceolatus, 
which stands at the bottom of the gh 
presenting a vertebrate ization in respects in 
simplest In this little animal, a worm-like fish, which 
paced, great a naturalist as Pallas, among the 

usks, the is almost evenly pointed at the two ends, 
whence it was amphioxus. mouth, near the front 
end of the body, is surrounded with tentacles like some of the 
lower mollusca. In the axis of the body, as this is a vertebrate 
animal, of course there is the essential feature of vertebrate 
organization—namely, a partition separating the canal whieh 
contains the great centres of the nervous from the lower 
canal ; and in that is placed the |, Which is very large 


into the hinder extremity 
point. What is most remarkable 
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1s Car(Uaginous 18 exceeding y deve oped, »% 
corresponds with that portion of the whole rod in the first 
visceral arch which is converted into the incus, and perhaps 
| 
of fandamental! importance in our further study of the structure 
of the vertebrate skull. All vertebrate skulls whatsoever may, 
in fact, be placed in one SS ears, Either they are 
membranous skulls—modifications of membranous skull of 
the fish and of the man; or they are cartilaginous skulle— 
modifications of the embryonic and persistent cartilaginous 
| skulis of the man and of the fish ; or, in the third place, they 
8 in the lower jaw, so the cartilaginous | 
ring as it does in the man, -| 
sists, and not only persia, 
the pike, to which I am n 
tends upwards from the sid 
in the middle line, so that 
formed within the bony case. It is very easy to demonstrate this | 
for yourselves. The batt way to work ont —T have found 
always very tedious to strip | 
some boiling water, and put the skull rapidly into it, and 
two or three dips you will find that the parietal bones, the | 
frontal bones, and the nasal bones, will strip off. The great | 
basilar ossifica.ion and the vomer will be easily separable ; but | 
enfarged and persistent skull which is common to! is that it extends forwards 
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into the front end of the body, where it dilates a little, and 
ends in a blunted extremity. It goes quite to the front end of 
the body; and it is in this respect that the amphioxus differs, 
not only from all adult vertebrate animals, but from all em- 
bryonic vertebrate animals at present known ; because, with 
our present knowledge of embryology, it is quite certain that 
in no vertebrate animal, at any s of its development, does 
the chorda dorsalis—-the notochord— extend to the anterior 
extremity of the body; it always si dead immediately 
behind the pituitary fossa. The sin thing is, ia this 
amphioxus, that we cannot identify any pituitary body; 
-even the parts of the brain are hard to make out— hard 
to refer to those which exist in the higher vertebrata ; 
so that there is, probably, some extraordioary modification 
of the whole of the anterior part of the spinal column. 
“The brain, in fact, is but a very slight ment of the 
myelon or the spinal cord, and it ends in a little knob, 
“There is no pituitary body—at least none has yet been dis- 
covered connected with its under-surface. It has at its sides 
a couple of optic nerves, ending in very rudimentary oo Bat 
what, again, makes this animal an exception to the whole ver- 
tebrate series is that it has no ears: it is the only vertebrate 
animal known devoid of ears; no auditory organs are to be 
discovered, so that we are quite at a loss for our landmarks, 
‘there is said to be an olfactory There is a little nerve 
going upwards, and a small sac, which is ciliated inside, and is 
a little upon one side of the body. I have considerable 
bts whether this is an olfactory organ, or whether it may 
not be another structure; but not having examined this point 
carefully, I can say little about it. Then there is only one of 
the cranial nerves identifiable. I should say, identifiable even 
with any approximation to accuracy ; one is not quite 
sure even about this. A great nerve comes off, and gives 
‘branches to the front part of the snout and the sides of the 
‘mouth, which seems to represent the fifth; and there are one 
or two other trunks behind, which may represent some of the 
other nerves, The oculo-motor nerves, the glosso-pharyngeal, 
the pneumogastric, and all these nerves, seem not to be 
represented ; so that one loses one’s landmarks here. Beyond 
= notochord, all by — of the — is the sheath of 
t notochord, and the ongations which pass upwards and 
downwards through the Sheath ; so that if you cut the animal 
across and see the notochord in section, there will be the sheath 
of the notochord, and there will be the membranous prolonga- 
tions passing down to form the lateral walls of the inferior 
canal, and prolongations passing upwards to form the lateral 
walls of the neural canal above, Then in the upper part of 
these lateral walls there are embedded rudimentary carti- 
laginous rods, which seem to represent, perhaps the spine of 
vertebra, perhaps the spinous bones; it is very difficult to say 
“which they represent. Then upon the under ion, on the 
sides of the pbarynx, there are a number of 
which form a branchial net. Then there is a rod surrounding 
the mouth, supporting the tentacles, But you see all that may 
be called a cranium consists of the sheath of the notochord and 
its upward and downward prolongations, consisting of mere 
mem with, at most, minute cartilaginous es in its 
upper part. This is the only representative of the membranous 
state of the cranium, and you will observe that the modifica- 
tion is so enormous—the distance is so great—from the mem- 
branous state of the ordinary vertebrate cranium, that it is 
difficult to understand how the amphioxus can come by such a 
skull, There is an entire absence of jaw; an entire absence of 
the regular byoidean apparatus; an entire absence of al! those 
parts that we can identify in other vertebrata. 
Instances of the second kind of skull, which are modifications 


of the cartilaginous cranium, are, on the other hand, exceed- 


fixedly united to the sides of the base of the cranium. Such 
skulls are those of the lepido-siren and the chimera, and lower 
still in the scale, the lamprey, and such a skull as we see in the 
myxenoids, In the lamprey’s skull and in the myxenoid skull 
the lateral arches of the cranium are completely united to the 


the simplest adult form of the cartilaginous 
lamprey the vertebrate column, if it may be so called, or rather 
the spinal column, the notochord, is istent, and there are no 
two li 


tinued forwards and developed into a long plate. Then there 
are two cartilaginous oval sacs, which contain the auditory 
organs, which are quite well developed, and the eyes rest 
the palatine arches, Now there is in these the same sort of re. 
lation to the embryonic cartilaginous skull of the fish as in the 
amphioxus we have to the embryonic membranous skull of the 
fish, except that the resemblance in the lamprey to the cartila. 
inous skull is closer than the resemblance in the amphioxus to 
the membranous skull. For you willhobserve that in principle 
the one skull is exceedingly similar to the other: just as 
notochord comes up and terminates behind the pituitary fossa, 
and between the two auditory capsules, so there is a similar 
arrap t in the embryonic skull of the fish. In the same 
way there is a membranous space forming i att fossa, 
ot there is a continuation forwards ot \ ich in 
the fish remains comparatively narrow, but in the lamprey 
becomes an exceedingly broad Ee. Then at the sides we 
have proceeding, just by the auditory capsules, two pedicles, a 
hinder one and a front one ; and then there is a common mass 
in which these pedicles are united. The pedicle which lies 
behind is connected with the hyoidean apparatus, the lingual 
apparatus, In the lamprey, on the other hand, this is not 
ing placed in same ive position, you can identi 
the of the ony with those in the embryonic fish, 
same position, And just as the 
ront portion to-suspensorial apparatus is connected 
with the sides of the skull in one, so is it connected with the 


tion of the lamprey’s skull, the broad spatulate plate, 
think corresponds with the anterior prolongation of 
laginous cranium of the osseous fish, extends underneath the 


thing I know of in 
prolongation in the mi 


Whether there is an more real correspondence than that w 
the ies between these prolongations, I 


group— In the lamprey 
in this i ii 
an exceedingly elaborate branchial skeleton, which forms a 
of basket placed behind, connected with the hyoidean 


|| 


| sides of the skull in the other; and just as the hinder part of 
| the inverted arch is connected with the front part of the auditory 
| capsule in the ordinary fish, so in the lamprey the posterior 
| part of the arch is connected with the front part of the auditory | 
| capsule, only, you observe, these are quite firmly united with 
| the sides of the skull as they are in the embryonic fish in the 
early state; then there is no division of these parts into two— 
it forms one single mass; otherwise, the correspondence is as 
| near as youcould expect. There is one very considerable differ- 
ence, however, and that is this, that if you take a vertical sec- 
| basis cranil, Then, as to = _ sac 
| in the lamprey and myxenoids is in the middle line, and not 
at the sides—a single nasal sac, which sends down a long pro- 
of the skull, This is a most remarkable deviation from the 
| of the elfactary into a single sac in 
conversion organs a sac 
| the middle line instead of two sacs, one upon each side of the * 
| middle line, and this prolongation backwards, is one of the 
most singular features—unprecedented amongst other fish ex- 
| cept these marsipobranchii, While desiring to avoid fanciful 
analogies, | may say that the only the 
higher vertebrata like this back ward ddle 
| line connected with the olfactory sacs, 1s that extension - 
| wards of the olfactory cavities under the body of the sphenoid 
| which takes place in the higher vertebrata, It is substantially 
| the same, part for part. The backward extension of the mucous 
membrane of the olfactory cavity into the perapende and 
| sometimes the basi-sphenoid, takes its course in relation to the 
pretend to say. 
my 4 
kind 
ingly abundant. Some of them are very peculiar in their cha- icle 
racters. It a A be convenient to divide them into two or | and the lateral arches o e skull, and which supports the 
three series. ere are, in the first place, those imperfect | whole branchial apparatus, In the myxenoid division of these 
skulls in which the palatine and mandibular apparatus is | fishes, on the other hand, there is no such branchial skeleton ; 
but there is a no less complex pharyngeal skeleton. This 
skeleton is a most kind of 
i ous basket, which supports the sides of pharynx. 
These are additional special complications, I may state, that 
in both the lampreys and the myxenoids there is an excessively . 
sides of the skull. The lamprey’s skull may be regarded as | complex series of additional pieces, which, perhaps, as Miiller 
found in sharks and rays. these structures, and the ring 
upon which the teeth are set, are parts which you can hardly 
Rage Sod they appear to be organs 
rods which run along and form the base of the skull; then they | apparatus is related to oft higher fae Bat all the 
emite in fromt, and opece undesnecth, and essential fundamental parts of the vomerine process, 
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side arches—appear to me to be | and that te is firmly united with the anterior and posterior 
xplained when we know the con- | parts of skull. With the lower of this plate (below c) 
am in a very early stage in the | the lower jaw (¢) is articulated ; and palato-quadrate plate 
am | is articulated with the hyoidean apparatus: so that the whole 
sk of of the lower plate takes on the functions of the palato-suspen- 
sorial arch i the skull is composed of 
parts i i perficial ossifications—quite a 
the frog. circumstance, one borne out : there is no trace of any movable upper 
the lampreys and | jaw, or any movable pre-maxilla, The dentition is exceedingly 
if I remarkable, There are two great teeth in the upper jaw—one 
immediately under the snout, and the other placed be- 
becomes still ind it ; and in the lower jaw there are two great 

each side—shearing, cutting teeth, which are more like 

pie wih im the mandibles of the tadpole are 

vided than anything we know of 

i this i 


no mandi 
w; but in the next division of 
apparatus 


ith | just the same as we have stated them to be in 

animals. But it is a very curious thing that in the 

there are certain accessory cartilages: for example, three 

cartilages running out to (g) the front part of the snout, 

porting a pointed prolongation at the front end ; complex car- 
connected 


lage lying in front of the u 

however, I quite think wi 

Miiller are to be regarded as lateral 

structure found in sharks and elsewhere. It is exceedingly 

doubtfal if they have any reference to the true pre-maxilla, or 

maxille, when you come to observe that you have a jaw 

uced altogether during the feet«l state, there 
tative of the den 


the 

occipital which unites 

tinctly ossified in cartilage. 
i I i pwards of 


it 


.—Dr. et has sent to 
d’Acclimation a valuable of Mexican 
he thinks may be cnltiveted is France, 
are specimens of the Convolvulus jalapa, 


FE 


363. 
thers 
litory 
oe 
in the 
of the 
artila- 
to 
Aciple 
aS the 
fossa, 
imilar 
same 
fom, 
ch in 
nprey 
28 we group of which we have cranium, and the exits of the eighth and fifth nerves, all th 
les, a apparatus—po pave om relations of these parts to the primary parts of the skull are 
mass animals ve 
a lies the sides of the skull there is a lower jaw. 
Fic, 43, 
g 
piece of the lower jaw. Some of these conditions are retai 
| in the lopido-siren ; but here there are far more numerous ossi- 
—— ake fications upon the surface, and to a slight extent within the 
walls of the skull, The general form of the lepido-siren’s skull 
| is quite similar to that of the chimera, There is general 
| cartilaginous mass which is prolonged downwards at the sides, 
A and there furnishes the articulation to the lower jaw (Fig. 44,/), 
WS and there plese at which the 
= S tached in same way as in imeera (i t ossifica- 
ao tions upon the skull are far more definite and more easily ex- 
plicable upon the principle of the ossification of an ordinary fish 
of mental skull than in reference to the crust that we find in the chimera. 
ditto. 4, Floor of orbit. ¢, Mandible. 7, Labial carti- In the fret place, there iso long bene which 
and can 
Fig. 43 shows the skull of the chimera, a very singular carti- | af 
laginous fish related to the shark. toe of stripped off, leaving the continuation of the. no 
Fro, 44. 
the 
d . — and there 1s a prolongatio ward 
parietal bone (d), which seems to take t 
Sa SSN you see ossification of the craniam has 
A > indeed ; you have the distinc 
g is con en is 
SS = septum, which runs slong, and can be 
snout, Then there are little teeth, w 
WARE = maxillary testh (/), and in their normal 
. Sate is the nasal cartilage; and the nasal bones (¢) in their ordinary 
me e— t)- place. Behind this cartilage there are the palatine bones (9), 
=e ; ' and, as always happens, these enter into the posterior boundary 
> ss iddle nasal aperture, ran downwards and along the 
NS . which is seen in Fig. 44, behind g, leaving the arti- 
Section of of lepido-siren. a, Sheath of notochord. the princi, ts in ossification of the skull 
region. Fronto- pido-siren. regurd to the roof of the skell, the 
ye Pt nasal bones (¢) are quite identitiable, as also the fronto-parietal 
to answer to post- extending a way over 
the The skull of the chimera is with : 
i mandibular, and has attached to it representative of the 
e um is into | opercal: observe excepting the special 
considerable crest between the eyes (5). Then above the cavity 
fr hare cavity, which is comparaivly | pon the same pe a that of the chimera 
each side of the anterior end of the snout ; the Société 
most remarkable is, that the side walls of ts, which 
Prats into a continuous cartilaginous plate, among which 
7 mall perforations for nerves in the middle; 
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ASSIMILATION AND THE INFLUENCE OF 


ITS DEFECTS ON THE URINE. 


Being the Gulstonian Lectures of 1862, delivered at the Royal 
College of Physicians, London, 


By FREDERICK W. PAVY, M.D. Lonp., 
ASSISTANT-PHYSICIAN AND LECTURER ON PHYSIOLOGY, GUY'S HOSPITAL, 


(Continued from p. 463.) 


‘Tur stomach plays an important part in contributing towards 
the assimilation of our food, dissolving as it does nitrogenized 
materials, and thus preparing them for absorption, so that they 
may proceed to form elements of the blood. At the conclusion 
of my last lecture I was speaking of the solution of the stomach 
itself by its own secretion, which is sometimes observed to take 
place after death, and had mentioned Hunter's views on this 
point. Now, since the ingenious and conclusive experiments 
of Bernard, the “ living principle” of Hunter can be no longer 
advanced to account for the immunity which our stomach and 
neighbouring tissues enjoy during life from undergoing such an 
attack as we have witnessed taking place after death. Through 
a fistulous opening into the stomach of a dog, Bernard intro- 
duced, whilst digestion was going on, the hind legs of a living 
legs were dissolved away, the animal continuing all 
alive, and living even for some time after the expe- 

pleted. I have repeated this experiment my- 
obtained a similar resalt, It proves unquestionably 
stomach has the power of dissolving living substances ; 
that the living principle does not afford the 

to the invasion of the digestive influence of 

Still, the experiment, as it is, ean scarcely 

a conclusive argument i 


3 for it might be urged that the living principle in 
ilian and cold bleoded animal—is se much 
-blooded quadruped like the dog, 
that the gastric juice of the latter might be e of over 
ing it as in the experiment, and yet be incapable of doing 
With the view of clearing up this point, | performed an 
experiment, substituting the ear of a rabbit for the hind legs 
of a frog. Whilst my dog with a fistulous opening in its sto- 
mach was ata period of full digestion, | carefully introduced 
the canula the ear of a vi.orous rabbit, and held it in 
ith the hands, so as to avoid mechanically injuring 1t 
ing congestion by obstracting the flow of blood through 
At the end of two hours the ear was withdrawn 
spots of erosion, some as Jarge as @ sixpenny-piece, 
ved on its surface, but nowhere was it eaten com 
through. On being replaced for another two hours and 
to the extent of »bout half or three quarters of 
completely removed, a small remnant of it 
attached by a narrow shred to the remainder of 
, e gastric juice seemed to act like a strongly cor. 
rosive material, making first a number of ulcerated-looking 
spots through the skin, and afterwards extending its action 
more rapidly through the central parts of the ear. A rather 


i 


FE 
i 


i trie juice that escaped by the side of the ear, and 
wide felt sore or tender, 00 if the skin had been slightly 
acted upon. 

this, the presence of the living principle becomes in- 


and 

it the Professor of Physiology at the College of France—an 
ion which, until 1 began to submit it to experimental 

test for these present lectares, | pted and regarded as correct. 
The stomach, it was said, is lined with an epithelial layer, and 
this, with the mucus secreted. acts as a kind of varnish in pro- 
tecting the deeper parts. Whilst diyestion is going on, the epi- 
thelium and mucus are constan'ly being dissolved like the food 
being as con- 


ng | —only perhaps symptoms of d 


; it, atrives in contact with the sub. 
prodace a i 


Was ex- 

ween the two 

organ. The wounds being closed, the animal 

was allowed to live, keeping it mildly under the influence of 
chloroform for two hours and a half. 


as could be judged, the whole contents of On 
the following day it seemed lively, and ate readily a quarter 
of a pound of boiled liver that was given to it. The whole 
of the liver was rétained, no vomiting whatever having oc- 
curred. The day succeeding this, life was destroyed three 
hours after a few small pieces of liver had been eaten without 


evidence that will sot allow us to fall back upon the cylsheink 
itself digested during 

more coustant—some condition less exposure to the 
chance of being influenced by external circumstances—would 
seein to be required to account for the unfailing security from 
destruction by its own secretion which the stomach 


ing like ante-mortem gastrie: 
it is affirmed ulceration previously existe, 
oun, 


females, for instance, mgre frequently than others, may 
be suddenly seized with symptoms of perforation of the sto 
mach. re has been no preceding illness of any 


gastric This may have existed 


the s omach after 


Upon reflection, also, something . 


SEESEES 


ON 
ee | ihe organ, if the temperature be mat high 

Believing this ion to afford a true and sati 

caplanaticn of the t that on 
nuding the interior of the stomach of a portion of its surface 
whilst digestion was going on, I should be able to show that a 
ever, the parts remained in the state they were left after 
completing the operation. 
—_— that I have operated on before me, will mention the par- 

ticulars of the experiment belonging to each. 

Preparation No, 1.—This stomach was derived from a healthy 
dog, operated on tive hours after the ingestion of a full meal of 
avimal food. By means of an incision through the abdominal 
parietes and the anterior wall of the stomach, a portion of 

| 

| 

| 
mination at the end of this time, appeared in the same state 
as it had been left after the operation. 

Preparation No, 2 comes from an animal that lived a con- 
siderable time and digested food after a portion of the mucous. 
surface of its stomach had been removed. The dog being taken 
four hours after a meal and placed under the influence of chlo- 
roform, a portion of mucous membrane ra her larger than a 
crown-piece was removed from the anterior wall of the stomach. 
The wounds were then closed and the animal allowed to 
revive from the effects of the chloroform. It vomited several 
times at intervals for a few hours after the operation, and 
ejected a considerable quantity of food, although not, as far 

peting the stomach from being digested by its own a 
the subseyuent occurrence of any vomiting. On examination 
it was found that the meal of yesterday had entirely disappeared 
from the stomach, This organ only contained some fluid and 
the few pieces of liver that had been this morning consumed. 
These were softened on the exterior and in process of digestion. 
The exterior of the stomach presented nc morbid appearance 
the patch of mucous membrane had 
been remov On examining the interior, the denuded surface 
simply looked rough or granular. Around and raised upon it 
was the abrupt edge of mucous membrane as left by the opera- 
tion, and no sign of the slightest erosion or gastric solution of 
the partetes was discoverable. Over the incision into the sto- 
mach made to effect the operation new matter bad been depo- 
sited on the peritoneal aspect in sufficient quantity to firmly 
attach the two edges and securely close the wound, but the 
sutures that had been introduced had prodaced some extent of 
uleeration around them. On the interior no sign of connecting 
matter was discoverable between the opposed edges of mucous 
membrane, which were therefore free. 

profuse hemorrhage took place, especially towards the latter 
t of the experiment. My own fingers became moistened 
enjoy during life. Ulceration of the stomach is not so uncommon 
an occurrence, and yet, although the mucous membrane with 
cient to account fur the exemption tae stomach enjoys | it: epithelial layer is entirely gone, there may be no perforation 
during life from being destroyed by its own secretion. A most | as the result. [t is true sodieetion does sometimes follow upom 
ulceration, but the same occurs in other parts of the alimentary 
tract where there is no gastric juice to act, and may be fairly 
looked upon as resulting from an ordinary march of the uleera- 
tive process, 
Irritatien 
solution to any deeper extent, When death has taken place, of ; 
the epithelial layer being no longer reproduced, the some weeks or mon Without being 


PEG? 
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no ante-mortem di 


hh 


i 


4 


: 
i 


toms of perforation supervene, and death is the result 
end of several hours, On examination a small opening is found — 


process, 
The stomach must be occasionally liable to abrasions from 
the introduction of improper materials into its cavity, and yet 
ion of it follows. We have in the 


exp! 
must include some broad principle of action capable of ing 


if 


stant characters, so that thus is accounted for that universal 
freedom from attack which the living stomach enjoys. 

The ition being that the alkalinity of one fluid over- 
comes the solvent tendency of another whose effect is dependent 
on the presence of acidity, let us see how the circumstances 
stand under the test of experiment. The blood being stagnant 
after death will, in the first place, allow the stomach to be at- 


considered of sufficient uw to ly attract atteation, 


meal, evident symp- | 
at 


that 


in itself possess any corrosive properties. Being still further 
diluted with water it was introduced through cesop 
the imto the stomach, and the ligatures after ards applied. 


Physiological it 
jectured, upon anatomical grounds, that the — 


: 
i 


**the acid product of the stomach may 
rather than by the other.” I have shown that 
the stomach is charged with pepsine, and that 
of pepsine is constant and not intermittent, as is 
the acid. Upon physiological grounds, I should 
hilst the columnar-shaped epithelial eells 

the stomach and its alveoli may be reason- 
to yield with the mucus the organic constituent 


if} 


placed deeply in the walls of the organ. Presuming the 
only to be separated here, a digestive menstruam would 
be until the fluid 
mingled with the mucus with which it must fall in 


mentioned, that with such an arrangement, 
have done of the source of protection 
i ach during life, its security would 
were to be rendered doubly secure by the anatomical 
v The vessels are observed to 


blood above pres:nting more strongly alkaline qualities 
here belongs soiniod thas a doubly effective barrier 
offered to the penetration of a liquid with the retention 
roperties—a condition essential to the activity of the 

not to me that the attack upon the li 
's legs and it’s ear, observed after introduction 
fistulous opening into the dog’s stomach, offers any 


objection to the view I have mentioned yar fey protec- 
view in- 


il 


mn 


ing to the part may be reasonably conceded as having been 


acidity | cause of its incapability to resist 


— 
n of 
experiment was perform ata period of full ¢ igestion, ano 
as allow escape uv contents of the stomach | at a period of fasting. Im both the result was the same. 
t On into the peritoneal cavity, and opposite this opening on the | An extensive solution, with perforation of the organ, was 
de- inner surface there is a loss of mucous membrane of larger size pre 
f and with a well-defined edge. There may be also another or | toneal cavity. the animal, also, that had been taken 
lat a other spots elsewhere, presenting a similar appearance, bat | whilst fasting, the examination, conducted about an hour and 
; without any further destruction of stracture. Under such cir- | a half after death, displayed a perforation of the diaphragm on 
camstances, it would seem but fair to conclude, as has been | the left side ; this, doubtless, bad taken place during the period 
C already done, that ulceration of an insidious character has existed | that elapsed after death. 
previous to the fatal attack, and that the perforation has been | Upon witnessing experiments of this kind we cannot but be 
: " struck with awe at the powerful character of the Ci fluid; 
and yet the arrangements of Nature are so , that an 
attack upon the stomach is never observed ordimary, or 
even extraordinary, circumstances during life, unless the re- 
museum at Guy's Hospital the puckered stomach belonging to | quisite conditions have been designedly and artificially sup- 
a celebrated knife-swallower, accompanied with innumerable | plied. 
Dlades and handles of knives, more or less acted upon, and In 
other articles that had been swallowed by this individual. It 
is scarcely merry with such instruments in its interior, that 
the stomach could have escaped without an occasional loss here ise 
and there of a portion of its epithelial layer. The appearance 
of the stomach 1s sufficiently indicative of the rough treatment 
it received, bat no perforation occurred. 
The question, then, concerning the immunity which the 
stomach enjoys from being digested by its own secretion during 
life may be considered as sti!l remaining open for explanation. 
— 
ns con ingencies capa e 
unfailing security against attack du | 
ing around as, yo ante to exist. e idea has occurre | 
me, which I advance with deference for the consideration 4 
contact, Certainly it may be affirmed that a solvent lhquid is 
od, again, is one of its con- | not needed im the substance of a mucous membrane; its proper 
office can only commence to be fulfilled after its discharge from 
the mucous surface. 

I need scarcely observe, in advancing these remarks about 
the secretion of the acid and the pepsine, that I wish them 
only to be taken for what they are really worth—namely, 

, and its perforation to be effected, when the other con 
ditions of gastric solation are sufficiently favourable. I have 
by ell its vessels. The experiment has 
‘deen whilst digestion was going on. In 
: one, at the end of four hours, the macovs membrane at the 
‘ cardiac end was softened, and presented two small spots of 
7 actual erosion. In the others, there was no positive effect per- 
In a rabbit, however, extremity 
stomach was dissolved away, i projecting 
is before me, and not much more 
UE 
é ith the exception of the rabbit I did not meet with the | the 
result in these experiments But upon 
reflection it is evident that although the ci ion through the : 
stomach itself is arrested, yet the conditions are in other re- | volves a question of degree of strength, and I consider it may 
spects different from those where death has taken place. In | be fairly taken in the case of the frog that the amount of blood 
belonging to it would Re po 
position of the gastric juice of animal into whose stomach 
its legs were introduced. le the case of the rabbit’s ear, in the 
first place it must be borne in mind that at the end of two 
hours there were only spots of erosion oa the surface, and that 
in four hours and a half the tip was not completely dissolved 
away. Considerable resistance was therefore offered ; but it 
being probably generated from the food | being a question of degree of power between an alkaline circn- 
48 well as secreted from the blood. As, under the notion I had | lation and an acid secretion, an insufficient vascularit — 4 
formed, the question really resolved itself into one of power or 
heloaging to th: digestive fui. 14 artificially to 
increase the amount of acid in the stomach of the dog before | [Since the deli of this lecture the subject has been much 
the flow of blood vessels, to see if it lorther experimentally pameed, aed the resslta, ey 
ot om the result, = or firmatory of the view taken, receatly communicated to 
of the London does not | Royal Society.) 
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ACTION OF THE HYPOPHOSPHITES OF 
SODA AND LIME, 


THE SO-CALLED “SPECIFIC” FOR TUBERCULAR DISEASES. 
By RICHARD PAYNE COTTON, M.D., F.R.C.P., 


PHYSICIAN TO THE HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION, BROMPTON, 
(Concluded from page 465.) 

Case 8.—Phthisis, first stage; hypophosphite of soda six 
weeks—considerable improvement ; steel for two weeks—tless im- 
provement ; carbonate of soda with syrup four weeks—renewed 
improvement.—R, D——, aged twenty, housemaid, admitted 
Nov. 13th, 1862. Ill two years, with cough, dyspnea, and 
gradual loss of weight; hemoptysis two years ago; night 
perspirations; great debility; appetite good; tongue clean ; 
catamenia absent five months ; pulse 110. 

Physical signs,—Respiration harsh, with sub-crepitant rhon- 
chus, under right clavicle ; respiration weak and harsh uider 
left clavicle. 

Treatment,—Half an ounce of syrup of hypophosphite of 
lime three times a day, full diet and ale. This was pursued 
for six weeks, at the end of which time the progress was very 
marked, and eight pounds had been added to the weight. 
Steel was then tried, but the patient considered that the 
** sweet medicine” did her the most good, and she asked to 
have it again. A mixture of carbonate of soda and syrup, 
tasting precisely like the syrup of the phosphatic salt, was then 
prescribed, and continued for four weeks, without the change 
being detected by the patient. The improvement during this 
period was steady and decided, and four pounds more were 
gained in weight. In this case, which was from the first of a pro- 
mising character, both the general and local improvement were 
very marked ; and as this underwent no diminution when the 
hypophosphite was changed for the simple soda and syrup, 
either the latter must claim to be ranked medicinally with the 
former, and styled ‘‘ a specific,” or we must attribute the satis- 
factory progress of the case to the good hygiene and diet of the 


hospital, combined with rest and the absence of care—condi- | much 


tions which over and over again show themselves, both in hos- 
pital and private practice, amply sufficient for the temporary 
and sometimes even permanent restoration of many consump- 
tive sufferers, 


patient had improved very greatly, to a far ter 
extent, indeed, than when under the h ite” Her 


the ital free 


progress became 
rapid. I consider this a marked instance of the which 
may sometimes be effected in cases of consumption by the com. 
bined influences of rest, care, good diet, and steel. 


Nov. 


seven, married woman, eleven admitted 
1862. No family ispositi Til nine months; loss of 
flesh ; cough nearly a year; streaky hemoptysis six months; 
between shoulders ; pulse 64 ; 

hysical signs.—Respiration harsh wing under 
right clavicle ; wooden, with harsh and weak re- 

spiration and sub-crepitant rhonchi, under the left clavicle, 
Treatment.—Half an ounce of syrup of hypophosphite of soda 
twice and subsequently thrice daily, with diet and wine. 
Under this the patient improved steadily in health for a period 
of five weeks, when the muriated tincture of iron was pre- 
scribed, but discontinued in little more than a week on account 


of headache bei 


being complained of. A mixture made of syrup 
with a little carbonate of soda was then given three times a 
day for six weeks, the > not detecting the change, and 


g the original “sweet medicine.” 


supposing she was 
During this time the improvement was marked and continuous, 
and two pounds were 


Quinine was then 


the 


twenty- 
ba 


Physical harsh, wii thon- 


pn Paar right clavicle; respiration blowing under left 
vi 
Treatment.—Half an ounce of syrup of ite of soda 
three times a day, with full diet and . During the first 
fortnight no change manifested itself, but from this time the 
— began to improve both in health and stren: losing 
h, and gaining two pounds in weight. seven 
weeks te was changed for a mixture of syrup 
which was taken for five successive 
ion that it was the same medicine. 
im 


i weight, the hy 

small share of the credit. From ay, however, 
which the patient improved under each mode of treatment, it 
was evidently a case requiring rest, care, good diet, and ‘‘ very 
little ic”—such a case, indeed, as any simple alkali, whether 
combined with the hypophosphorous, carbonic, or any other 
simple acid, would be very likely to suit, without exercising 

Cc. Phthisis, first of lime 
‘ASE 12,— isis, stage ; i 

weeks—no improvement; carbonate of ee 
n improvement ; i of lime another three weeks—no 


= 
the immediate and great effect of improved conditions, thriv. _ Phys 
= the most, the patient gained comparatively little benefit ; bu: “= 
beer. 
was ga 
ASE 10,— wy ime en 
weeks—improvement ; steel two @ mixture of 
soda and six weeks —continued improvement ; quinine medici 
weeks, 
bited 
dimini 
carefu’ 
mence 
able. | 
in this 
| int 
| remar 
ceptic 
| 
exper 
| hypot 
six it 
in ag 
each. 
just 
taken for a month, and the same satisfactory progress con- unde 
tinued. This case, which was one of phthisis temporarily care 
arrested, although less encouraging than the preceding one, phati 
was nevertheless a fair instance of the good effect of hospital ment 
a treatment and simple unirritating medicine, Unlike a ret 
rere case, however, the steel was the only medicine parti 
which did not agree. But it seemed to matter little which no ¢ 
other mixture was taken, whether that of the hypophosphite of sc 
or the carbonate of soda, or of the quinine. The patient im- toms 
proved under each, and if any ‘‘ specific” agency be attributed pati 
to either of these medicines, it is equally due to the others, -_ 
Cass 11.—Phthisis, first stage; hypophosphite of lime seven was 
weeks—much improvement; soda with syrup five weeks—con- 
tinued improvement ; gentian and soda mixture four weeks— 
continued improvement.—M. A. two, m 
service, admitted Nov, llth, 1862. several 
months, with weakness, loss of appetite, cough, and thoracic 
ain , streaky hemoptysis during the last six months; getting 
| 
Casr 9.—Phthisis, second stage ; hypophosphite of soda fire 
weeks—moderate improvement ; steel four weeks—great improve- 
ment,—E. R—, aged twenty-nine, schoolmistress, admitted 
Nov. 17th, 1862. Health failing three months ; getting much 
thinner ; cough; night perspirations; pain between shoulders ; 
no clean ; digestion good; catamenia 
e physical signs indicated the softening of tubercle; | patient calling herself ‘‘ very well,” and gaining five pounds 
the respiration under the right clavicle being Kw. with humid | more in weight. A simple alkaline gentian mixture was then 
crackling rhonchus; whilst at the opposite side there were | prescribed, which was followed by continued improvement in 
Treatment.—A tablespoonfal of of hypophosphite of | tirely disappearing. This case was one of considerable in- 
lime twice and subsequently thrice a Ay with liberal diet | terest; but since the latter part of the patient's stay in the 
and porter. Under this treatment the patient improved | hospital was most marked as to benefit, especially with respect 
moderately, and said she felt ‘‘ stronger and better ;” but the 
pulse remaining quiet and the tongue clean, I considered that 
steel might be more effective, and accordingly fifteen minims 
of tincture of sesquichloride of iron with the same quantity of 
chloric ether were ordered to be taken twice daily in a little | 
water. This was continued for a month, at the end of which | 
from cough and expectoration, and calling herself ‘‘ well,” 
tothe weight t under the steel medicine three pounds were oe = 
gained. s case was from the first a promisin one; the | admitted Dec. 26th, 1862. Ill three years, Was in the hoe 
Pulse was quiet, the appetite and digestion were good, and there pital two years back, and left improved. Pain between 
was an entire absence of hereditary predisposition. During | shoulders; cough ; dyspnea; getting thinner; appetite and 
which most of our Brompton Hospital patients, on account of | regular ; pulse 100. consumptive. ° 
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Physical signs, — i 
tion and 
Trcatment,—Half an ounce of syrup of hy i 
lime twice and subsequently thrice a day, with liberal diet and 
This was continued five weeks, during which time little 
was gained, the patient complaining very much of cough and 


taken for five weeks, but with little if any benefit, patient, 
however, in this particular case detected the change in the 
medicine, The hypophosphite was then resumed for three 
weeks, but with no advantage, The paces signs also exhi- 
bited little if any improvement, and the patient’s weight had 
diminished t two The symptoms were most 
carefully watched, both at the commencement and the recom- 
mencement of the hypophosphite ; but no effect was observ- 
able. The and the carbonate of soda seemed 
in this case equally inoperative. 


In taking a general review of these twelve cases, it should be 
remarked in the first that they were, with only two ex- 
ceptions (Nos. 1 and 2) of a promising class; for if either an 
unpromising or hopeless set of cases had been selected for the 
experiments, it might reasonably have been urged that the 
hypophosphites had not had a fair trial. Of the twelve patients, 
six improved more or less under treatment ; and in six the 
disease progressed. Of the six unimproved cases, two improved 
in a greater or less degree under subsequent treatment ; whilst 
each one of the six cases which underwent improvement did 
just as well, and, in at least two instances, apparently better, 
under equally simple treatment, In every case the 
care was taken to observe the immediate effect of the phos- 
phatic salt, and in no one instance was Dr. Churchill's state- 
ment that ‘‘from the very first day there is frequently observed 
a remarkable increase of nervous power,” &c., verified. No 

i effect, indeed, seemed to accompany its use; and in 
no case was the substitution of the simple mixture of carbonate 
of soda and syrup attended with any alteration in the sym 
toms, and only once was such a substitution detected by the 
patient, Whenever the change was made it seemed to matter 
nothing, so far as the disease and its symptoms were concerned, 

If there existed even the minutest specific action in the hypo- 
phosphites, it would surely have exhibited itself in some way 
cupromiaing {iten, and 3) we might thirly have looked 
unpromising cases (Nos, ) we might fairly have 
for at least an amelioration of some one or more of the symp- 
toms; whilst it is only reasonable to expect that any ‘‘specific” 
relation between the hypophospbites and tubercular disease 
would have been rendered apparent when, in some of the other 
cases, the hypophosphite of soda was exchanged for the car- 


I have no hesitation in declaring my conviction that the 
hypophosphites of soda and lime have not the slightest ape 
action in tubercular diseases, and that the benelit which may 
imes follow their is solely to 

ir simple, unirritating, ine properties, 1 
indeed, that in the soda and lime dwells their chief if not their 
only usefulness. In this conclusion Dr, Risdon Bennett, in the 
paper to which I have already referred, perfectly coincides. In 
the few cases in which he found the hypophosphites serviceable 
he attributes the benefit to the abandonment of tonics unsuited 
to the irritable condition of stomach in the particular cases, and 
states his belief that ‘‘ the patients would have been as well with 
a little lime water, citrate of potash, or any other equally inno- 
cuous agents,” 

Phthisis is ever different in its character and symptoms. 
Some cases need tonics, some require only the most simple 
treatment, whilst others seem to yield as well if not better to 
good plain diet and sanitary conditions than to an kind of 
medicine. I have over and over again kept patients for weeks 
together under no other medicine than a simple mixture of 
gentian and hydrocyanic acid, combined, according to special 
circumstances, either with soda or a mineral acid ; and | have 
known many such patients leave the hospital with all their 


Rutter, 
he 


and calling themselves ‘‘ cured.” Yet no 


that he had been in the habit of 
ite of iron or quinine, or of 
a trial [deem most inconclusive. We 


In one 
of these, in which dyspepsia was a prominent symptom, I com- 
menced with the carbonate of soda and syrup mixture, under 
which for three weeks the patient rapidly improved. The hypo- 
phosphite of soda was then taken for three successive weeks 
with continued improvement ; after which steel was adminis- 
tered with equal advantage. In this case not the slightest 
difference was observable with the change of treatment; a 
similar effect and equal benefit seemed to follow each of the 
remedies, and if the title of ‘‘ specific” were due to the hypo- 
phosphite, it was equally deserved by the carbonate of soda and 
the steel. This was, in fact, a simple case of consumption, the 
type of hundreds of others, in which the most simple treatment 
is the most successful, and in which rest and improved diet, 
with proper hygiene, are the chief agents for good. 
remainder of these cases the general results were the same as in 
those I have detailed, the phosphatic salt invariably exhibiting 
itself as a simple, unirritating substance, adapted, like many 
salts, to certain varieties of consumption, 
but having not even the shadow of a claim to anything like 
** specific” influence upon tubercular disease. 

Clarges-street, Piccadilly, April, 1963, 


4% Mirror 
OF THE PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


IN THE 
HOSPITALS OF LONDON. 


certo noscendi via, nisi quam plurimas et morborum et 
tam aliorum pt coll habere et inter se com- 
Proemium, 


Nulla est alia 
dissectionum 
De Sed, et Oaus. lib, 14, 


CASES OF SMALL-POX AT THE METROPOLITAN 
HOSPITALS, 

Tue prevalence of small-pox could not fail to tell upon the 
hospitals of the metropolis. Although cases of the kind are 
most properly excluded by the regulations of these institutions, 
yet, with the greatest vigilance, it is impossible to exclude 
them altogether. Persons present themselves suffering actually, 
or perhaps only apparently, from other diseases, but in whom 
small-pox is already incubating, and in a few days the disease 
shows itself. Isolation is immediately practised, and if possible 
the patient is sent to the Small-pox Hospital. This institution 
has, however, been overflowing for many months, and cannot 
always receive patients, Thus, notwithstanding the most care- 
ful precautions, the disease finds its way into the wards of the 
general hospitals, and ia one or two instances it will be found 
that it has spread disastrously, and caused much alarm and ill- 


ing | ness, and a few deaths. Of course, when small-pox thus breaks 


out in an hospital, it is necessary that general revaccination 


should wards. 


symptoms arrested, 
one, I should imagine, would on that account give the title 
specific either to gentian, soda, or a mineral acid. ‘There is no 
medicine, however t or however mild, which might not 
be called a specific for consumption, if only a certain number of 
cases be taken into account, and if the many circumstances 

ro Inixture Of carbonate of soda and syrup Was then | which may have conduced to their improvement be either care- 
lessly or wilfully overlooked. 
Some time back I met with a physician who assured me that 
he had seen the very best effects from the hypophosphites. 
Upon inquiry I found 
V. 6th scribing either the hy 
them together. Such 
know that both the citrate of quinine, and the citrate of quinine 
and iron are also excellent remedies in many cases of consump- 
tion; but it is clear that it is to the base and not to the acid of 
these salts that their good effect is due. It is no more the hypo- 
phosphorous acid in the one instance which is beneficial than it 
is citric acid in the 
y recent experience of be to 
| the twelve cases I have described. I have tried both the hypo- 
. . of lime and of soda in seven or eight other hospital 
bonate, 
| 
* The followi is from a note by Dr. 
| | 
disease progressed apparently not in the jeast affected by the hypophosphite. | 
In more favourable ones, different degrees of improvement took place during 
its exhibition, bat in none of these was the change for the better greater or | 
more rapid than is commonly effected in such cases by the hygiene of 
hospital, aided perhaps by other medicines. Cases which were A 
und \popbosphi ij jo so in an equal degree when a mix- | 
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The following report indicates the extent to which the dis- 
ease has been observed in the various hospitals. 


GUY'S HOSPITAL. 


an 
obscure, 


is 

extravasated beneath the conjunctive of both eyes; there isa 

purpura on the lower lip; the: 
tongue and fauces, The throat is sore. 

On the 19th, the whole body, especially the legs, was quite 
purpuric, and had a horrible look ; what vesicles could be made 
out were filled with bloody serum. Blood was constantly escapin 
from the vagina, saturating the bedclothes. When being held 
up by the nurse to drink milk and aapte suddenly fell back 
dead. A few hours before this the skin of the hands and fore- 
arms became white, and had the appearance of one enormous 
bleb. 


This case was looked upon as variola associated with purpura, 
with some difficulty in the diagnosis between scarlet fever and 
measles, The patient had been inoculated (?) for small-pox 
when a year old, and a large cicatrix was found on the left 


arm, 

We learned that some short time ago one of the nurses of the 
hospital took variola, and died ‘of it; and that one of ee 
also contracted it, and was treated for it in the hospital, and 


ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL. 


Mr. Packer, house-surgeon to the hospital, has kindly far- 
nished us with the following information : — 

About six weeks ago, a patient was admitted with some 
doubtful form of eruptive fever, which developed itself into 
well-marked variola. Al set apart in a separate ward, 
the disease became epidemic in the er ~ and seven other 

contracted it, including one of the house-surgeons. 
This gentleman was i during the period of incuba- 
tion, and went mildly th the attack. 

In nearly all the cases the confluent form of eruption pre- 
vailed, a boy who had had his elbow excised died of the 
disease, in the first instance the patient admitted 
was confined to one ward, the disease spread, especially to a 
-ward above, without there being any intercourse whatever 
between the patients. Some of the wards were afterwards 

very numerous cases appear out- patients, 
and in one of the neighbouring iepuune-deere are as many as 
thirty-five cases of small-pox. A gentleman practising in the 
ighbourhood informed Mr. Packer on the 25th of April that 
he had six fresh cases on that day. 

In the Paddington district, westward, along the Harrow- 

road, the disease is prevailing extensively. 


LONDON HOSPITAL. 


Mr. W. Powe. has kindly informed us that for the last 
five weeks there have been no cases of small-pox in the hospital ; 
and that since the commencement of the present year three 
cases only have occurred amongst the in-patients. 

The number who have made app ication for admission or pre- 
sented themselves amongst the out-patients during the past 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 


small ward by themselves, away from the 
are going on well. There have been several 
the out-patients, 
8T. BARTHOLOMEW'’S HOSPITAL. 
patients were admitted, who 


y many more occasions, 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 
TuHerx is, we understand, but one in-patient with this disease, 
although there have been several amongst the out-patients. As 


house-physician, who mentions that two only had lately 
plied for advice, and of course could not be admitted. ~ 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 


Tuere have been six cases of modified small- 
ital, as we learn from Mr. D. Devereux, 
medical officer. 


in this 
resident 


THERE have been no cases of small-pox at this hospital either 
as in- or out-patients, as the rule is strictly carried out of not 
attending to persons afflicted with this malady. 


ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL. 


two months has not exceeded twelve, 


THE 
= = by D 
THERE are three patients in the ital at the present time 
ill with small-pox, the symptoms having become developed 
a after their admission for other diseases. They are placed ina 
Many cases have presented themselves amongst the out- Ow 
patients, four of whom are at the present time being attended that 
at their own homes by the students of the hospital. the d 
Some weeks back a female aged twenty-six was admitted Ab 
under Dr. Gall, who would not at first pronounce of th 
as to what the disease was, as the symptoms were a ing fi 
Mr. Frederick Long, the reporter of the case, in his note of the | were foun rwards to be labouring under vari ey were phys 
16th March, the oe oe admission, states :— not retained, but were at once sent off either to the Small-pox the | 
‘* At first sight she has the aspect of measles; the face is | Hospital or elsewhere, We learn that latterly as many as for ti 
puffy, and covered with a bright roseolous rash; over the rest | three and four cases per da have appiied for alivien for whet recot 
of the body an eruption has shown itself to-day. On the hands | appeared to be small-pox. They were referred to the relieving As 
and forearms, which are swollen and of a deep dull-red colour, | officer of the parish. In cases where no relief is obtained from suffe 
the epidermis is raised as if from a number of vesicles in an | the parish, the patients have to remain at their own homes, as 
early stage, some larger than others, and closely aggregated | happened on one and probable 
4 together; but on the chest and abdomen there is a distinct 
mottled rash, with here and there a few papules and vesicles 
groins u pap’ are pumeroas, 
and at their Lower down the legs, especially 
by the knees, the eruption is more like that on the chest, and | is the case at nearly all the hospitals, persons thus alc relat 
: m™ | have been admitted for some other affection, and the disease . 
Small-pox Hospital is are unavoidably re- 
luctantly retained. 
KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. = 
One of the nurses was attacked with variola in a mild form. pati 
She was treated in the hospital, and recovered well. The out- U 
door cases have been few, as we learn from Dr. Cruknell, the yea 
beit 
yea 
aod 
po sti 
The first case was that of a female admitted with feverish 
symptoms, which were followed by a well-marked eruption of 
recover variola, The other females and one male contracted the dis- 
ahi. ease in other parts of the hospital, although not in communica- 
tion with one another. The male patient was placed in a 
Po separate ward in one of the wings, and the females in another Zz 
ward in the opposite wing. The symptoms in all were modified, 
and at the present time the patients are about convalescent. 
One of the resident assistants took small-pox about three 
weeks although vaccinated the previous week; the form 
wore consequence, and he is now well. . 
An effort was made to remove the first case that occurred to | 
the Small-pox Hospital; but as that institution was fall, the ef 
: patient was retained in the Middlesex. All the nurses and 
ve a many cases among the ont-patients, 
= lately. 
ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL. 
From Mr. John D. Hill, the resident surgeon, we learn that 
of the hospital; but during the three weeks or a month 
four or five persons affected with the disease on an average 
_—- The period of ineu- 
bation varied seven to ten days; and the cases for the 
most part seemed to bo of mild chesscten. 
F ing the rule adopted elsewhere, the authorities have 
been compelled to send such cases away from the hospital at 
once for fear of centagion, 
CHARING-CROSS HOSPITAL. 
A MAN was admitted as an in-patient about three weeks 
} back, and before he had taken off his clothes he was examined 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 


OnLy one case of variola has been received into the wards— 
that of an elderly man, who is now nearly well, and in whom 
the disease assumed a ed form. 


suffering from sma!l-pox have been treated. 


SMALL-POX HOSPITAL. 


Os inguiry, Mr. J. F. Marson, the resident surgeon at the 
hospital, has kindly furnished us with the following information 
relative to the extent of variola :— 

The hospital has been constantly fall of 
rally, and two wards in addition for non 
from the main pecce in which to place sipelas 
&c. that are deemed desirable to be kept ert part from te rest, 
thus accommodation in the hospital is sade available for 100 
patients. 

Upwards of 500 patients have been already admitted this 
year, and several for were refused for 
want of room, The mortality has been seventeen per cent., 

The vaccinated patients have a@ numerous class, 


vaccinated, or, as Mr. Marson remarks, 
still vaccinated in the manner a very 
inhabitants of this country unfortunately are, 


Rebieos amd Hatices of Books. 
The Urine im Health and Disease ; an Exposition of the 

Composition of the Urine, and ond 

ment of Urinary and Kenal Disorders. By Arruur Hm. 

Hassatt, M.D., Second Edition, pp. 416. London: 

Churchill. 

Tue first edition of this work, published some years ago, was 
a small thin volume; the second is a closely printed and tole- 
rably thick book. The difference in size between the two in- 
dicates the extraordinary advance which has taken place in 
our knowledge of urinary physiology and pathology ; and after 
an attentive perusal of Dr. Hassall’s work, we can state that 
he has done fall justice to the expansion of the subject. The 
following different topics are discussed :— 

Ist. The chemical history of the urinary ingredients. 

2nd. The mode of determining their amounts. 

4th. Their variations in disease, 

5th. The treatment to be employed to control these varia- 
tions. 

The whole work is so full of facts, and is written in so con- 
densed a style, that it is out of the question to give any ab- 
stract. Buta good idea of the method and value of the work 
will be afforded by taking a single chapter, and showing what 
is contained in it, 

We will select for example the sixth chapter, on Oxalic 
Acid. The history and chemical characters of oxalic acid and 
oxalate of lime as occurring in the urine are first given. The 
amount of oxalic acid in health is then considered, though on 
this point scarcely anything can at present be said, and then 
the relations between oxalic and uric acids are fully discussed. 


small-pox who had in early life been 
badly vaccinated, but 
proportion 


The determination of oxalate of lime in the urine forms the 
subject of the next section, and in this and the following pages 
are some very beautiful and correct woodcuts, Indeed it may 
be said that throughout the book the illustrations are extremely 
good ; there is no attempt at excessive refinement in outline, 
but the objects are shown as they really occur in nature. Then 
follows the characters of the urine depositing oxalate of lime, 
and then the important question is opened, ‘‘Is oxalic acid 
formed in the blood or in the urine?’ This cardinal point is 
necessarily left unsettled ; but, after considering all the known 
facts, the author inclines to the occasional blood or tissue 
origin. The question of the “ sources of oxalic acid” forms the 
next heading, and this is attributed to certain articles of food, 
to certain medicines, to disorders of the respiratory organs im- 
peding their functions, to malassimilation, to metamorphosis of 
tissue, and possibly to transformation of uric acid in the system. 
Then follows the subject to which all the previous matter is 
subservient—viz., *‘ the pathology of oxalic acid and of oxalate 
of lime in the urine, and its treatment.” Dr. Hassall holds a 
medium course between the two extreme views, that large de- 
posits of oxalate of lime indicate a marked nutritional disorder; 
and, on the other hand, that they are of no pathological signi- 
ficance whatever. He directs attention to the necessity of dis- 
tinguishing their sources, and believes that when the oxalate 
of lime is accompanied by excess of urea and extractive matter, 
and is therefore probably derived from increased or altered 
and | tissue changes, the accompanying symptoms are really similar 
to those described by Dr. Bird under the head of Oxaluria, 
We will only remark on this point that we cannot attach much 
importance to Golding Bird’s statement, that the urea is in- 
creased in oxaluria, The increase was inferred apparently 
simply from the crystallization of nitrate of urea when nitric 
acid is added to urine—a result which it is now known may 
arise either from deficiency of water (when the urea is in rela- 
tive excess), or from increase of the urea (when the urea is in 
absolute excess). Nor, considering the great difficulty of deter- 
mining the exact amount of ‘“‘extractive matter,” can we 
attach great weight to Mr. Stallard’s observations, that these 
substances are increased in oxaluria, In fact, we believe that 
the exact chemical relations of these substances must be held 
to be still undetermined. And yet we believe Dr. Hassall is 
quite correct in the view he takes, and that there are cases of 
a nutritional disorder in which one of the marked urinary 
symptoms is an excess of oxalate of lime deposits, But the 
whole subject is one which ‘lemands a fresh examination. 

With respect to the treatment of oxalate of lime deposits 
(a most important topic if merely considered in its relation to 
calculus), Dr. Hassall directs attention first to the source of 
the deposit, whether derived from food or medicine, or mal- 
assimilation or other cause; and then notices the treatment 
rendered necessary by each cause. 

The other subjects are treated in the same careful manner, 
The chapter on the Phosphates is particularly good, and the 
plates are beautifully exact. Figures are given of crystals of 
phosphate of lime and of phosphate of magnesia, first described 
by the author in 1850 and 1853, as well as of the more common 
triple phosphate. 

But we cannot extend our description of this work. We 
need only say, in conclusion, that the practitioner will find it 
an exact, a safe, and a comprehensive guide to urinary patho- 
logy. It is marked by the same conscientious industry which 
distinguishes Dr, Hassall’s other publications ; and is, in our 
opinion, a very valuable addition to medical literature. 


Universiry or Catcurra.—Two hundred students jents have 
the “ little-go” examination since its establishment in 

Of these, eighty-nine have taken the degree of B.A.» 

and tix that of de In the professional faculties for degrees, 

in which it is necessary to take that of B.A. first, twenty have 

passed as Licentiates in Engineering, twenty one as Licentiates 


= by Dr, Willshire, and found to be covered with a variol 
eruption at the early stage, accompanied by other unmistak 
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Recent circumstances have impressed medical practitioners 
with the necessity of adopting some principle of action which 
may, when occasion arises, elicit authoritative professional 
opinion, It is obvious that at present the medical profession 
presents a singular contrast to all others in many important 
particulars, Its rules for professional guidance are optional, 
not obligatory ; matters of personal discretion rather than pro- 
fessional régime. No doubt there are certain points of etiquette 
so universally adopted that their disregard would indicate a 
gross inattention to those conventional proprieties which are 
common to medical practitioners as gentlemen, and thereby 
entail on the offender deserved personal obloquy. There are 
also certain usages which experience has led the profession to 
acquiesce in, and be guided by, rather than be subject to; as, 
for example, the scale of fees, observances at consultations, 
&c, These are more matters of convenience than of discipline. 
The former are less binding than the latter, and, when dis- 
regarded, involve no greater penalty than that of individual loss ; 
the latter, though generally understood, are not universally 
adhered to. These peculiarities are attributable partly to causes 
incidental to professional position, partly and principally to 
circumstances beyond the control of the practitioner, for which 
any rigid rules of a positive character would be found im- 
practicable. It is desirable to contrast the medical with other 
professions. The clergyman who neglects observances or pro- 
pounds false doctrine soon discovers that he cannot do so 
with impunity, and that indifference or ignorance is neither 
tolerated nor excused. The officer who neglects the perform- 
ance of duty, or who compromises his professional or personal 
position, is at once held responsible to a military tribunal ex- 
ercising judicial discretion, The barrister who disregards those 
conventionalities which the Bar has adopted is certain to be 
called to account by his professional brethren, and to be sub- 
jected to a penalty proportionate to his offence. In each 
case the tried experience of their professions constitutes a 
tribunal, to the authority of which every member of neces- 
sity yields, and in the judgment of which, with very rare 
exceptions, every member coincides. Professional compe- 
tency and personal character are in each regarded as recipro- 
eal terms; and the gravest responsibility attaches to any 
charge capable of casting doubt on either, when such charge is 
adopted or promoted by one of their number to the prejudice 
of another. In Medicine it is otherwise, There is no profes- 
sional tribunal to which practitioners can appeal when their 
professional or personal character is impeached, because there is 
no tribunal possessed of executive functions, except the Medical 
Council and the Colleges, from whose control the immediate per- 
sonal relations of medical practitioners are practically excluded. 
What is or is not the proper course to be pursued on a parti- 
cular occasion thus becomes a matter of feeling and principle, 
on which practitioners according to their several judgments 
determine. It follows from this that, as has been shown 
n more than one occasion, we may on matters of the first 


importance, affecting the highest interests of those in prac. 
tice, perceive a public antagonism in professional opinion, 
and a seeming readiness on the part of professional men to 
impeach professional character, amounting almost to a wil. 
lingness to strain science to meet circumstances. This to the 
casual observer seems to indicate an apparent disregard of 
the serious responsibilities attaching to personal experience, 
without ignorance involving any greater liability than ex. 
posure, or rashness any other penalty than contempt. In 
vindication of proceedings for which this anomalous con- 
dition of the medical profession provides no adequate remedy, 
it is argued that in matters of personal opinion men have a 
right to differ. This most assuredly they are entitled to do. 
When, however, liberty of judgment leads to licentiousness in 
testimony, what redress other than a civil action has the inii- 
vidual whose position is thereby assailed? This question, as 
one of inherent difficulty, commends itself to the most serious 
consideration of every practitioner in the kingdom. It seems 
to be a terrible position that professional reputation should be 
at the mercy of any desperate adventurer to whom time or 
occasion may afford opportunity for preferring a groundless 
accusation, It certainly is so; but then the profession mast 
remember that the fault is not in their stars but in themselves 
that such charges are seriously entertained. We do not hesi- 
tate to affirm that if the members of the medical profession 
were true to each other, every such attempted imposition must 
at once fail. The question is not, however, what would occur 
under an assumed, but what is best to be done under a recog- 
nised, condition. This has been variously anewered according 
to the circumstances investing its consideration. 

A Medical Defence Association has been suggested for the 
purpose of defraying all expenses incurred by medical prac- 
titioners in the vindication of their personal or professional 
character when wantonly assailed. The objections to such a 
suggestion are obvious, It anticipates a repetition of trials 
similar to those held at Chester, from which it is to be hoped 
we shall for a very long time be preserved, while, in the event 
of their occurrence, it would place on a less extended basis that 
support and sympathy, and those expressions of opinion which 
are on such occasions never undeservedly withheld. Prevention 
rather than redress is what we desire. What are the best 
means to be adopted for this end? A tribunal of professional 
men possessing the confidence of their brethren virtually exists 
in the present Medical Council. Are there no means of evoking 
from their collective wisdom and experience such expressions 
of opinion as might suggest a code for the regulation of 
matters of professional interchange, and so prevent unseemly 
professional differences from obtruding themselves on the 
public? The Legislature invests the deliberations of the 
Medical Council with legal significance ; they are the arbiters 
between the profession and the Crown; any suggestion ema- 
nating from them, and directed to the general regulation of 
professional bodies and of professional men, though it might not 
assume a legal validity, would for every practical purpose be 
attended with equal results, inasmuch as it would with con- 
fidence be appealed to when necessity arose. The advantage 
accruing from such a tribunal so advising the professional mind 
would be immeasurably greater than that which could be antici- 
pated from the deliberations of any number of medical celebrities 


willing to be convened for so important a purpose, We believe 
the profession would universally adopt suggestions so conveyed, 
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and that they would not be the less valuable if propounded as 
the individual rather than the official opinions of our highest 
medical board, should its members consider their official ex- 
pression ultra vires to the purposes of their legal constitution. 
The whole profession would be thus, as it were, called to 
council, and its members stand morally committed to its re- 
solves. A less distinguished association could scarcely hope to 
accomplish so much. Voluntary societies with compulsory 
regulations generally prove abortive, as individuals who could 
neglect the higher considerations of professional honour are 
seldom influenced by the less powerful restraints of professional 
association ; and this we take to be the utmost limit to which 
an institute of such a nature could exercise its influence, We 
invite the attention of those interested ia this question to the 
consideration this proposition involves. Of course the more 
restricted inquiry as to the advisability of professional arbitra- 
tions where professional or personal differences exist between 
nedical practitioners, must be considered on different grounds. 
Arbitration is a course we have always advocated as that most 
proper to be pursued when the mutual interests of medical 
men are at stake. Suggestions to which we have frequently 
given expression acquire a new interest from the present 
relations existing between Mr. Prorert and Mr. Apams, 

Mr. Propert has at length expressed a willingness to yield 
to the pressure of professional opinion, and to submit his 
conduct to a court of professional arbitration. The particulars 
of the case our readers are familiar with, All that arbitration, 
in the sense that we have advocated its adoption, was in- 
tended to prevent, has received the fullest publicity. Other 
considerations than those of mere professional differences 
now complicate the issues to be determined between these 
gentlemen, Personal have followed on professional injuries. 
It is affirmed of Mr. Prorgrt that he hastily adopted and 
willingly contributed to support charges which not only tended 
to Mr. Apam’s serious professional damage, but also to his 
great pecuniary loss. It is difficult to determine a culpa- 
bility on the part of Mr. Propgrr in one respect, without 
imposing on him a commensurate liability in the other, unless 
the arbiters be invested with but a limited and one-sided 
anthority. It must not be forgotten that the object of arbitra- 
tion is to avoid professional scandal. This is, in the present 
case, impossible, Unless, therefore, other than merely apolo- 
getic results are to follow the proposed arbitration, to our mind 
it will be practically barren, and fall far short of that re- 
quired by the circumstances of the case as at present before 
the profession. 


Ir has been aptly said by 7he Times, in respect of the recent 
outbreak of small-pox—‘‘ Let the public be alarmed by all 
means; but let them be alarmed into action, not intojpanic” 
A fortnight ago we sought to bring about the state of public 
feeling which our contemporary has thus so pithily expressed. 
We sought also to give a definite direction to that feeling, and 
we set forth the more important facts which ought to govern 
the action a just fear should prompt. The subject is one sus- 
ceptible of and deserving further illustration. It is one, indeed, 
which should be dinned into the ears of the public until a per- 
sistent interest has been excited with regard to it. But so 
desirable a result cannot be anticipated unless the general press 
—the chief leaders of public opinion—sympathize with the 


medical, in the attempts of the latter to give permanency to 
those more vigorous efforts to control a loathsome, but probably 
eradicable, plague which as yet have only been manifested 
during epidemic outbreaks, It is in the interval of such out- 
breaks that measures for the repression of small-pox are most 
efficiently applied. Nay, the interval ought to be, as it might 
be, prolonged indefinitely. Outbreaks are but indications of a 
wilful neglect of the safeguards at our command. It is but 
three years ago that London suffered from an outbreak of small- 
pox which extended over two years; and now the disease is 
once more showing signs of epidemic activity. It is but four 
years siace the cessation of an epidemic outbreak of the malady 
which had affected the whole of England for three years; and 
now the reports from different parts of the country show that 
small-pox in many localities, as in London, has again become 
more than ordinarily prevalent. The present is the fifth 
outbreak in the metropolis, the fourth throughout the country 
generally, in the short space of sixteen years! How is it, then, 
that although possessed of an acknowledged and most effective 
yet most simple means of protection, this is suffered to fall into 
neglect in the interval of these frequently recurring outbreaks, 
and that the public so quickly—the stress of an irruption being 
over—become indifferent to the whole question? Ignorance of 
the wide prevalence of small-pox in the kingdom, even when 
the disease is least active, may be one cause of this neglect and 
apathy; a doubt of the entire effizacy of vaccination is perhaps 
too commonly another. The former evil will be best got rid 
of by keeping prominently before the public the progress of 
small-pox from month to month and year to year, as shown by 
the hard, unrelenting figures of the Registrar-General's returns. 
The latter evil will be satisfactorily removed in proportion only 
as efficient vaccination becomes more widely prevalent, and 
eonviction is forced upon all classes of the population by the 
sure results of experience. It is impossible to reprehend too 
strongly any attempts at the present moment to elevate the 
ordinary sanitary measures of cleanliness, ventilation, and so 
forth, to a dignity in the prevention of small-pox second only, 
if not equal, to that of vaccination. Fresh air and purity of 
place and person are undoubtedly to be sought for when 
needed ; but it is not to be forgotten that the success of vacei- 
nation and its protective influence ave little, if at all, affected by 
Small-pox is always present in London, and it is rarely 
absent from any district of the kingdom. In each of the four 
years, 1857-60, deaths from the disease were returned from 
every county but one — Rutland in 1857 and 1860; Hun- 
tingdon in 1858 and 1859, In 1861 no deaths from small-pox 
were recorded in seven of the forty-one English counties. The 
prevalence of the malady may be estimated approximatively by 
multiplying by 4°5 every death occasioned by it. The annual 
average mortality from small-pox throughout Eogland during 
the seven years (1847-53) prior to the Act of 1653, to extend 
and make compulsory the practice of vaccination, was 5415; in 
London, 835. During the eight years (1854-61) subsequent to 
the Act coming into operation, the annual average in England 
was 3237; in London, 608. No doubt can be entertained that 
the diminished average of the latter period was due to the 
more general recourse to vaccination caused by the Act of 1353. 
In the first period of seven years, the deaths from small-pox 
exceeded the average throughout England in 1848, 1851, and 


1852, largely in 1852; in London in 1847, 1848, 1851, and 1852, 
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being almost doubled in 1848, and greatly increased in 1851 
and 1852. In the second period of eight years, the mortality 
throughout England was in excess in 1857, 1858, and 1859, 
being double the average in the latter year; in London the 
mortality was in excess in 1854, 1855, 1859, and 1860, largely 
so in 1855 and 1859. In short, during the fifteen years under 
eonsideration, small-pox became epidemic thrice throughout 
the kingdom, and four times in the metropolis. It was epi- 
demic in England in 1848, 1851-52, and 1857-59; it was 
epidemic in London in 1847-48, 1851-52, 1854-55, and 1859-60. 

That these frequently - recurring outbreaks are to be 
assigned to neglected or imperfect vaccination is a conclu- 
sion deduced not solely from general premises, but also from 
a careful investigation into the conditions giving rise to 
the more recent outbreaks in many localities, It may be 
that, small-pox being present, the malady will, under certain 
undetermined meteorological or other conditions, manifest an 
unusual and peculiar disposition to spread; but it is certain 
that vaccination will reduce the baneful influence of these 
favouring conditions to a minimum, if not render them alto- 
gether inoperative. In the third and fourth Reports of the 
Medical Officer of the Privy Council, the results of an in- 
quiry into certain local outbreaks of smallpox, and into the 
condition of public vaccination in the localities affected, are 
published. In every instance the prevalence of the disease 
was found in conjunction with a large population of persons 
unprotected by vaccination. Of 40,000 children examined in 
twelve union schools in London during the outbreak of 1859, 
no less than 3000 were found to be entirely unprotected —not 
ineluding those cases in which the marks of vaccination were 
imperfect. It was estimated that at the beginning of the out- 
break there were in Islington 4000, and in St. Pancras 2800, 
children from the earliest school-age up to fifteen who had 
never been successfully vaccinated. In country districts a like 
defective state of vaccination existed. The result of an ex- 
amination of 12,349 children in the national, parochial, and 
charitable schools of forty-one unions, is thus stated :—Of every 
12 children examined, 2 would show no conclusive mark of 
having been vaccinated ; 3 others would show only such marks 
as imply a very imperfect protection against small-pox ; 4 others 
would have marks which are classed as passable ; only 3 would 
be, in the inspectors’ opinion, well and very well protected. To 
what extent vaccination is neglected at the present moment 
may be estimated from the fact that of 694 vaccination dis- 
tricts recently examined, in only 64 did the Government in- 
‘spectors find that the contractor followed regularly the plan of 
‘public vaccination prescribed by his contract. 

One or two illustrations, quoted almost at random, will show 
more closely the connexion of the outbreaks of small-pox with 
neglected vaccination. In 1860 the disease was epidemic in 
Northampton. A serious outbreak had occurred in the city in 
1856. In 1858 the births in All Saints’ and St. Giles’s dis- 
tricts were above 1000; the public vaccinations at all ages 
amounted to 12. In 1859, on the same amount of births, the 
public vaccinations reached 55. In 1820, from July to Decem- 
der, but 22 public vaccinations were performed, notwithstanding 
that small-pox was continuously present in the city, and that 
32 deaths from the disease had been registered during that 
period. Of 168 children who had not been vaccinated in the 
schools and workhouses of the union, no less than 101 were 


the disease in 1861, The population of the district is aboy, 
8000, and the public infantile vaccinations for the four suc. 
cessive years 1857-00 had been 8, 15, 35, and 11 respectively . 
the entire public vaccinations of all ages for the same period, 
14, 17, 67, amd 25 respectively. A conception of the rapidity 
with which the unprotected accumulate where, after outbreaks 
of small-pox, public vaccination is suffered to fall into neglect, 
may be gathered from two facts, In Exeter there was a grave 
epidemic of small-pox in 1859. In 1860 no less than 36 per cent. 
of the youngest children im the schools of that city were found 
unprotected. Bath suffered grievously from the disease in 
1858. In 1860, 5 per cent. of the elder and 36 per cent. of the 
younger children in the schools there were ascertained to be de- 
fenceless. It is idle to expect that the kingdom should escape 
from fatal and frequent epidemics of small-pox so long as un. 
vaccinated children are permitted thus to accumulate, 

But the efficacy of vaccination as a safeguard is to be esti. 
mated not only from the disastrous consequences arising from 
neglect, but also from the more positive results observed when 
the requirements of the law with respect te the measure are 
strictly carried into effect, as well as from its influence in con- 
trolling outbreaks of small-pox. 

Mold, in the union of Holywell, has a population of 14,577 
souls, Of 4280 infants whose names had been entered in the 
vaccination register during the nine years 1554-62, Dr. Hucuts, 
the public vaecinator, had successfully vaccinated 3689, in- 
cluding 172 not born in the district. Of the remaining 591, 
106 had left the district, 322 had died before vaccination could 
be performed on them, while 115 were still under the age for 
vaccination. Only 48 above three months of age were un- 
vaccinated, 

Daring these nine years there had been but one death in the 
district from emall-pox, that death being of an imported cas ; 
whereas in the six years before the enactment of the Compulsory 
Vaccination Act there had been éwenty deaths from the disease. 

Again, during the outbreak of 1559 in the metropolis, the 
district of St, Giles was subjected to the full force of the epi- 
demic. The local authorities determined that the law should 
be put fully into operation, and also that a complete visita- 
tion of the district should be carried out ‘‘ from house to house, 
room to room, and child to child.” The medical officers and 
public vaccinators undertook this task, and performed it so com- 
pletely and with such energy that the number of vaccinations 
rapidly increased more than sevenfold, many of the number ope- 
rated upon having been previously entirely unprotected. From 
the time this step was taken to the end of the epidemic in 
London in September, the number of deaths in the district 
were but three, ‘‘ That this result,” says the official report 
on the outbreak, ‘‘ was wholly due to the measures employed, 
and not to the sudden cessation of epidemic influence, there 
was the most conclusive proof; for the number of modified 
eases of small-pox in vaccinated individuals continued as great 
for many weeks after this extensive vaccination as before.” 
The measures which proved so effective in St. Giles in the 
outbreak of 1859, will prove as effectual in the present out- 
break, These measures were: —(1) The issue of public 
notices, which informed parents and guardians of children 
of the risk they ran by any delay in the vaccination of their 
children, as well as reminded them of the legal penalty in- 


marked with small-pox, Truro suffered most severely from 


eurred by neglect—a penalty which the local authorities deter- 
mined to enforce ; (2) an investigation into and treatment of 
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homes, refuges, &c., and (6) by inquiries instituted on the vac- 
cination registers ; and (3) provision for visitations from house 
to house wherever, notwithstanding these precautions, small- 
pox made its appearance. In carrying out these measures the 
atmost care would require to be taken that every facility was 
granted to the public for vaccination and revaccination. [n 
the present outbreak there is also need for temporary hospitals, 
and for certain regulations controlling the appearance of small- 
pox patients in public thoroughfares, their admission into the 
waiting rooms of hospitals, and conveyance in public vehicles, 
The responsibility of carrying the necessary requirements 
into effect rests with the local authorities. They, moreover, 
are chiefly answerable for the recurrent outbreaks and continued 
prevalence of small-pox in the kingdom. The wide prevalence 
of the disease among the population is a great public scandal. 
How long is this scandal to rest with us? 


Medical 


“Ne quid nimis.” 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE PROFESSIONS. 


Tue Budget of 1863, whatever its general merits, is not cal- 
culated to excite the gratitude of professional men. Mr. Glad- 
stone is eminently clever. His ingenuity is, indeed, excessive. 
He is so ingenious as to see difficulties where more practical 
men see none, and is borne to conclusions different from those 
dictated by the reasoning of common men, Nothing would 
seem more obvious than the distinction drawn, in the motion 


of Mr. Roebuck, between precarious and permanent incomes; 
the difference between the man who lives by his brains, 
and the man who would live equally well without his brains; 
the difference between the anxieties and abilities of the 
man who has not only the exigent present to provide for, but 
the uncertain future, and the man whose future and whose 
present are alike dependent on a comparatively abiding and 


unfluctuating competency. But Mr, Gladstone is not to be 
guided by the obvious, According to his reasoning, a thousand 
pounds is only a thousand pounds, however derived, Not only 
so; he tells us the wealth or the poverty of men is to be de- 
termined, not absolately, but relatively; and that the mere 
income of a man is no reliable criterion of his means—the un- 
avoidable expenditure of two men having the same income may 
be very different. These propositions are obvious enough, It 
is only in the application of them that occasion for difference 
of opinion or the exercise of judgment can arise, And it is 
here that Mr. Gladstone shows us the possibility of an acute 
mind taking a partial or biased view of facts which all admit. 
One thousand pounds can be no more and do no more than an- 
other thousand pounds; but it may represent more, and as the 
representative of more it may be proper to treat it differently. 
And while it may be true that mere income is not a criterion 
of means—nay, because it is true, it is not fair to tax a pro- 
fessional man as a man of property is taxed. Mr. Gladstone 
is fully alive to the expenditure of the man of permanent 
means, and, indeed, argues as if he were determined to save 
this poor man at the expense of his neighbour, who has 
only the same income with no guarantee of its continuance. 
When he goes into the country, he evidently is the guest of the 
*quire—not the dector—of the village, and is much impressed 
with the calls made upon his host. And so he insists upon his 
paying no higher rate of imcome-tax than the country parson 
or practitioner. Extremes meet. The country gentleman who 
lives on his own estate, and the poor who live in tenements 


and drink tea, have a friend in Mr. Gladstone. We cannot 
undertake to speak as to the comparative expenditure of men 
of property and men of trade, bat we venture to think that 
Mr. Gladstone has not done justice to the expenses of profes- 
sional and especially medical men. Is there any good object 
in the parish or town or church to which they are not expected 
to contribute, and that liberally? Certain it is that the ex- 
penses of medical men keep pace with their income, and that 
often in the larger practices there is less saving than in smaller 
ones. We think we may say, too, that the expenses of profes- 
sional men are, speaking generally, equal to those of men of 
property with the same incomes. Their liberality and their 
liabilities are not unlike. But, supposing all this to be ad- 
mitted, Mr. Gladstone bas another difficulty. Like all the rest 
of his difficulties, it is the difficulty of a too clever man, and 
implies the seeing of what to common minds is invisible. It is 
the difficulty of definition. There is nothing so natural as that 
a man of Mr. Gladstone's scholarly parts should find pleasure 
and difficulty—the pleasure of difficulty—in defining terms 
with which ordinary men have no difficulty. “ What is a 
professional man ?” asks Mr. Gladstone in a clinching tone. It 
seems to us a sufficient answer to this question to say that a 
professional man is one whose capital is his education, his skill, 
his health—who lives by the practice of his profession, and 
whose means of living must cease with his ability to practise. 
This definition should satisfy an imposer of taxes, if not a 
lexicographer. But, after all, the question is quite super- 
fluous, It is not really a question of men, but means; and the 
only element of interest in the means, to a financier, is the 
element of permanence on the one hand, and precariousness on 
the other. 

We will yield to none in admiration of Mr. Gladstone and 
his parts, or in thankfulness for the wonderful prosperity of the 
country under the influence of a policy with which he is honour- 
ably and prominently associated. But we do think we have 
good ground of complaint against him for that, when attempt- 
ing to adjust an objectionable tax, he has done nothing to 
diminish the undue pressure with which it affects professional 
men. The reduction by a few pounds of their income-tax would 
enable them to effect or increase a life-insurance, and so enjoy, 
in the midst of pursuits sufficiently harassing, something of the 
ease of the man of property who knows that the evil day is 
provided for, and that the life of his family does not depend 
entirely upon his life. This is a worthy object—worthy of a 
less able and Jess serious man than the present financial Minister. 
And when Mr. Gladstone takes the case of men with precarious 
incomes into his consideration, as he has done in the case of 
men with permanent ones, and the case of the poor, he will 
effect this object. 


RETIREMENT OF THE GUERNSEY HOMCEOPATH. 

Tr has long been felt to be highly indiscreet that our 
Government should, under any circumstances, sanction even 
the nominal presence of a homeopathic medicine man in any 
branch, however remote, of the public service. The following 
official document reveals the secret of the delay in relieving 
the militia surgeons of Guernsey from the anomalous position 
in which they were placed, three years ago, by the unwarrant- 
able appointment made by M. General Slade, We can now 
see that, in order to avoid snubbing a Lieutenant-Governor too 
severely, the retention of a pet globulist on his personal staff 
has been so long tolerated ; we may also suppose that this tole- 
ration was conceded with the full understanding that he should 
get rid of his protégé, by some means or other, as soon as the 
period of his government was about to expire. These infer- 
ences are fully borne out by the peculiar wording of the sub- 
joined ‘‘ General Militia Order.” 

“ Militia Office, April 24, 1963. 

*< It having been intimated to the Lieutenant-Governor that 
his term of service in this command will shortly expire, the 
necessity for retaining Surgeon John Ozanne upon the personal 
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staff of the Commander-in-chief will no longer exist. His 
resignation which that officer 


the 


However long thia ack of bare may have delayed, 
the above document is an admission that a grave error had 
been committed by General Slade, It also affords honour- 
able testimony to the rectitude of purpose of the medical officers 
of the Guernsey Royal Militia. But for their sagacity in de- 
tecting the mischievous consequences of an appointment so 
insidiously designed, and their spirited resistance to its being 
carried out, the fact might have remained unknown and un- 
noticed until it was wrested into a precedent for the obtrusion 
of irregular practice of every denomination into the medical 
department of the regular army. 

We are still at a loss to understand how it comes to pass that 
the name of a person who has never been permitted to do even 
a single day’s duty in any capacity in the militia should now 
be placed on the retired list of that force. It has been alleged, 
we know, that “Surgeon John Ozanne” could not otherwise 
be exempted, constitutionally, from carrying a musket. But 
we also know that such a plea is utterly faliacious, There are 
many other modes of exemption withia the power of a “* Com- 
mander-in-chief” besides that of placing a friend in a position 
80 false as that which has just been vacated. And, moreover, 
it would have been quite as legitimate to place him on the 
retired list at once, instead of hoisting him up as a toy 
staff surgeon, seeing that he was as much, or rather as little, 
entitled to the distinction—greatly coveted by him no doubt-- 
when he some years ago resigned a commission after a month’s 
tenure as he is now. At all events, it is a satisfaction to feel 
that militia surgeons are no longer liable to be forced despotic- 
ally into professional association with a homceopath. 


ST. THOMAS’S AND BETHLEHEM HOSPITALS. 


Tue late decision by the governors of St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
to pay over to the Bethlehem authorities £150,000 for their 
site and buildings in Lambeth, is so fair an offer, that no im- 
partial person can reasonably counsel its rejection. The con- 
sequent benefits are very evident, and the oppovtunity is most 
favourable for the construction of two of the most complete 
establishments in England for treating respectively patients suf- 
fering from mental and bodily disease. Having, however, settled 
the preliminary question of removal in reference to both hospitals, 
there remain many points of importance which must not be 
overlooked, especially those relating to the construction of a 
new asylum for lunatics. Heretofore, when erecting some 
palatial building to receive demented persons, exterior archi- 
tectural ornamentation, and attempts to gratify the eyes of 
benevolent spectators while contemplating such structures from 
without, have too frequently predominated over judicious in- 
ternal accommodation. Hence the objectionable features which 
render some modern asylums more like prisons for the detention 
of criminals than institutions intended for the recovery of 
patients labouring under a melancholy disease. Wherever, 
then, a new Bethlehem Hospital shall be located, prior to 
settling future plans, the executive of that charity ought to imi- 
tate those continental governments who have recently sent 
commissioners (for instance to France and England) to ascertain 
what improvements had been adopted throughout those coun- 
tries in the construction of lunatic asylums. That these gen- 
tlemen acquired valuable information is shown by the various 
hospitals lately built or now being constructed in their respective 
countries, This commendable mode of proceeding should be 
henceforward followed by English architects, so that whatever 
has proved useful abroad may be transferred to British esta- 
blishments, Moreover, such persons ought to take hints freely 
from foreigners, who themselves are often mere imitators of 
ameliorations introduced elsewhere. 


In a recent communication to this journal, Dr, Webster, , 
gentleman who has taken great pains and incurred considerable 
expense and mach loss of time to acquire knowledge res 
the structure and general management of hospitals for the 
insane, says there will soon be on the continent numerous asy. 
lums superior in many respects to any in England ; this result 
being, he adds, chiefly owing to the practical knowledge which 
medical travellers have procured by inspecting institutions 
lately erected in different European countries, The same 
system should be followed when Bethlehem Hospital is re. 
moved to an eligible site, since everyone must admit that it 
ought not to remain behind similar continental establishments 
in physical or other appliances, Even to remain stationary 
appears almost as bad as to retrograde; while some things 
which were formerly deemed worthy of adoption are now laid 
aside for modern adjuncts sanctioned by progressive and recent 
knowledge, The usefulness of Bethlehem Hospital would, in- 
deed, seem of late years to have declined somewhat ; and this 
critics think is mainly on account of the deficiency of open- 
air exercises and out-door employments, which are considered 
so necessary for treating the insane, together with its present 
objectionable situation, That these assumptions are not un- 
founded seems fully borne out by official reports annually 
published. According to these documents the curable patients 
admitted into Bethlehem Hospital during the five years ending 
Dec, 31st, 1842, amounted to 1451 altogether; during the 
five years ending Dec, 31st, 1852, the total of similar admis- 
sions was 1520; whereas only 88S were actually received 
into the hospital in the five years terminating on the 3lst of 
December last. In fact, the average annual admissions had 
then fallen to about 178, in contradistinction to 290 in the 
period first named, and against an average of 304 entries an- 
nually during the quintade terminating Dec, 1852; which shows 
a diminution of 632 individuals, or upwards of two-fifths, if 
contrasted with the parallel admissions last quoted, Again, 
regarding the ratio of cures reported, it is further remarked 
that, during five years ending December last, the recoveries 
were under 51 per cent; while in the same period previous to 
January, 1843, they exceeded 56 per cent., although restraint 
was then employed, sometimes even on nine patients per week ; 
besides, several improvements did not exist at that time which 
have since been introduced. 

The above statistical data, derived from tables issued by the 
institution, are instructive, and bear strongly upon the pro- 
position at issue, to effect its removal to some rural and more 
cheerful locality than St, George’s-fields, in order thereafter 
to afford an admirable spot for erecting the proposed new St. 
Thomas’s Hospital in that populous metropolitan district, 
which much wants such an establishment. But, seeing that 
the press, the public, and the majority of the medical pro- 
fession advocate the translation of Bethlehem Hospital to a 
country site, not too far from London, we cannot imagine 
the Governors of that corporation will finally, through any 
mistaken views respecting the merits of their own building, 
permit the present opportune occasion to pass away without 
realizing two greatly desired improvements, which will essen- 
tially benefit numerous sufferers, whether labouring under 
bodily disease or afflicted by mental alienation. If not now, 
Bethlehem Hospital must, some years hence, migrate from town 
when circumstances may become much less favourable for that 
movement, 


MEDICAL DISTRESS AND MEDICAL PROVIDENCE. 

On the 20th inst. will be held the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the Society for the Relief of Widows and Orphans of Medical 
Men in London and its Vicinity. There is no institution con- 
nected with our profession better entitled to the consideration 
and support of our brethren. It was founded by Dr. Thomas 
Denman, Dr. Andrew Douglas, Dr. John Sims, Dr. John 
Squire, Mr, William Chamberlaine, and Mr, Thomas Rendall, 
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with the object of establishing a brotherhood for relieving 
half-yearly those widows and orphans of its deceased mem- 
bers who might need assistance. Since its establishment 
the Society has pursued a career of useful and unobtrusive 
charity. It has distributed amongst 123 widows and 188 
children of members the munificent sum of £61,248 ls, There 
are at the present moment 40 widows and 19 children of de- 
ceased members receiving relief from its funds. During the 
year ending Nov. 20th, 1862, £2023 10s. was distributed in 
the following manner :—By grants for ordinary relief, £1933 ; 
towards self-maintenance, £45; for extra relief, £15; for im- 


Ee 


mediate relief, £10 10s,; to an adult son, £20. The Society 
consists of 218 life members and 215 members paying annual 
subscriptions, It also has a large invested capital, The pro- 
portion of families relieved to deceased members only during 
the last seven years is 4 in 13. The Society's affairs are 
managed by a president, twelve vice-presidents, three trea- 
surers, and twenty-four directors, who are elected by the mem- 
bers annually, and whose services are gratuitous, Members 
of the three medical corporations of London, medical graduates 
of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, London, and Dublin, 
and all duly registered practitioners residing within the limts 
of the London district post, or in any part of the County of 
Middlesex, are eligible as members. The annual subscription 
of a member is two guineas a year. Under certain regulations, 
which are founded upon the most equitable and liberal prin- 
ciples, the widow and orphans of a deceased member have a 
claim upon the funds of the Society : in the one instance to a 
life annuity, and the other to relief until they attain a certain 
age. 

There is no Society connected with the medical profession 
that offers any advantages like these to those connected with 
it. It is therefore matter of astonishment that comparatively 
few avail themselves of its benefits. This cannot arise from 
the affluence of medical practitioners, It is notorious that 
amongst the mass the struggle even to obtain a respectable 
living is arduous and sometimes overwhelming, and that many 
succumb before they can provide for their families. This is 
painfally illustrated by the constant appeals which are made 
tocharity; by the still increasing lists of applicants for admis- 
sion to the Medical College and its school; and by other facts 
familiar to all of us. The Society to which we refer is capable 
of alleviating much of this distress, and in a manner which 
involves no sacrifice of self-respect, no canvassing, no exposure, 
and no ‘“‘ deferring of hope which makes the heart sick.” If 
the statement we have made is not sufficient in its simple 
trathfulness to induce husbands and fathers to join the Society, 


' then vain were any appeal to the best feelings of our nature or 


to the dictates of common pradence, 

The office of the Society is at 53, Berners-street, Oxford- 
street, where information may be obtained on application to the 
secretary, Dr. Merriman. 


SPECIALTY FOR THE MILLION. 
Iy one of the daily journals of Saturday last there appears a 
somewhat novel advertisement, which we reprint :— 


“In a few days, in royal 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


ence), together with a List of the most Distinguished Physici 


and Surgeons of the day, and Explanatory Glossary of Patho- 


Terms, &c, 
“London: Aylott and Son, 8, Paternoster-row.” 

The invalid must be in very disordered health—indeed, we 
should fear that his mind must be in a like condition—who 
would seek information upon such an important subject from a 
work which begins with a blunder in grammar, and proceeds 
to jumble ideas thus incongruously. The most ‘‘ difficult case” 


the author apparently has to deal with is the accusative, and 
we venture to recommend it to his earnest study. His know- 
ledge, to be of service, must be almost superhuman ; but the 
absence of his name from the title leads us to think that he is 
as modest as he is evidently philanthropic, and he will 
therefore excuse our suggestion that first in the list of ‘‘ who to 
consult” he should place Lindley Murray. 


— 


THE CASE OF DR. WATERS, OF CHESTER. 
MEETING OF THE PROFESSION AT 
BIRKENHEAD. 

A MEETING of the medical profession of Birkenhead was held 
at the Borough Hospital, on Monday evening, the 27th ult., to 
consider the propriety of assisting to defray the expenses in- 


called upon to preside, and Mr, Godden officiated as secretary. 
The CuarrMAN, in opening the i read the circular 

calling the meeting, and then said he rejoiced 

had been called of the medical ion of 


ear.) They would be glad to learn that there was to a 
i ing in London next week of the medical i 


the two eminent metropolitan obstetricians, they 
ir reward through the press, A!though his know 
of Dr. Waters was limited, he must state that he had re 
him spok i i i 


his unflinching and manly 
ordeal to which he had been subjected. 

Dr. Lampert had great pleasure in moving the following re- 


of ves any day; but he thought every 
would be con in the previous resolution and those w: 
anything was to be done in the shape 
considered a meeting of a different character 


derable 
pecting 
for the 
asy. 
8 result 
which 
tutions 
€ same 
| is re. 
that it 
hments 
things 
ow laid 
recent 
ild, in- 
nd this 
open- ic a Dy Dr, IN Tesisung Lhe UDJUSL C 
‘idered | brought against him at the late Chester assizes. Dr. Vale was 
resent 
ot un- 
pually 
stients record their sense of wrong done to a brother practitioner. In 
ending | conzexion with the financial proceedings of the mecting for 
.dmis- tions would be unanimous amongst the profession in 
be so, he suggested that a limited sum should be named, 
Ist of the great number of friends that would rally around Dr. Waters 
s had | upon this occasion would be more satisfactory than untold geld. 
to consider the subject of medical evidence im courts 
the i justice,” from which they might look forward to some usefal 
hs, if results in the way of protection. He (the Chairman) would 
\gain, | pass over the unwarrantable evidence volunteered in the court 
arked ving 
veries 
braint | relation of life. (Hear. r. Waters undoubtedly deserved the 
veek ; | warmest thanks from his Birkenhead neighbours at large for 
which 
y the 
pro- 
more | was placed by the unjust and abominable charges which were 
after brought against him at the late trial of Bromwich v. Wetem, 
unanimously. 
~ Dr. Stevenson next proposed the following resolution :-— 
toa “That this meeting recommend that a subscription be set on 
gine foot to assist in defraying the expenses incurred by Dr. Waters.” 
any He had great pleasure in proposing this resolution, and he had 
ling, no doubt the meeting would unanimously approve of it; but 
the difficulty wonld be to find out the expense Dr. Waters had 
host been put to, and then what was to be done with the residue of 
eee: the money subscribed. As senior surgeon of that hospital, he 
ader would be happy in proposing a resolution to raise subscriptions 
10, from one shi to tive to is ex ; but 
shilliog ward but beyond 
. - As to what Dr. Waters su . y must deeply 
thas at Was ayy Dit ow of Se mpathize with him, for the same thing might occur to any 
ease: including a simple Nosological Arrangement of the 
“. Medical and Surgical Forms of Disease (suited for easy refer- 
would have to be called. é : 
Mr. GoppeEn seconded the resolution, remarking that he did 
not think a testimonial was required. 
The motion was carried unanimously. 
Dr. Bowzn moved that a committee of three be appointed 
to carry out the preceding resolution. He remarked that he 
hed the op salar the advantage, of knowing 
Waters professionally as a colleague at Chester aw ee | 
for two years, and he (Dr. Bowen) could speak personally of 
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his merits, not only as a medical man, but asa geutleman of 
‘high honour and integrity. He wished to enter his protest 
} or the extraordinary motives which impelled gentlemen 

¢ those “‘ learned experts” of London to make their a . 
hed. propeciy stated, ad jontly ast. chai 
man rly met thei 
reward from the public press. 

Dr. ScwotrieLp seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Dr. Lambert, Mr. Godden, and Dr. Ricketts were appointed 


a@ committee to collect subscriptions. 
‘A vote-of thanks to the Cheirman, for presiding, wee then 


Dr. Hicams proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Godden for 
the active part he had taken in promoting the meeting, with 
which he thoroughly sy, i i 
to express their congra' i 
liverance from this i 


persecution 

an tunity of expressing to Dr. Waters their hi 
of the of the profession ; 
for in truth that was the real position in which that gentleman 
was placed, He did not think that any person who had the 
least acquaintance with Dr. Waters could have entertained any 
doubt of the issue of the trial at Chester; but he thought the 


straigh 
sisted all temptations to quash the i 
pecuniary reward if he would withdraw his defence of the 
action, entitled him to a considerable mark of approbation from 
fession. (Hear.) He (Dr. Higgins) was satisfied, from 
heard amongst the i 
come first, to free 


en to meeting, ivi 


cordial 
the 
them. 
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ROYAL MEDICAL BENEVOLENT COLLEGE. 


Tue annual festival of this institution was held on Wednes- 
day last at Willis’s Rooms, under the Presidency of the Harl 
A considerable number of gentlemen sat down to 

“The President of the College, and success to the 


and advocated its claims upon m 
the medical profession and of society at 
in laudatory terms, to the services of 
whose ‘ insatiable benevolence’ 


8 amounting to about 
jon than on former occasions; last year the 
Chelmsford, and acknowledged by the Rev, Dr. 
‘The health of the honorary local secretaries was the next tonst, 
by Mr. Propert, and ackao by Mr. William 
A, other toasts followed, and the meeting separated 
a hour. 


We are happy to state that the di passed off witaout 


had been feared. This was understood to be 'y due to the 
fact that at the last moment Mr. Propert made a con- 
cession to professional opinion by announcing his intention to 
submit his conduct to a medical court of honour, and partly to 
the wish of Lord Manvers, who had declared that if 
a“ usion were made to this unpleasant affair he should leave 


THE WAKLEY TESTIMONIAL. 

At a meeting of the Board of the Briton Medical and General 
(and New Equitable) Life Association, held at the offices, 
No. 429, Strand, on Thursday, April 23rd, 1863, Dr. Barlow in 
the chair, it was duly proposed, seconded, and unanimously 


Thomas Wakley, Exq., the 
Life Assurance Society, gladly 
opportunity of recording their 


his comparatively early death ; and thus especially, 

inadequately, to recognise the valuable services rendered 

him to the New Equitable Society.” 
Joun Messent, Secretary. 


EXPULSION OF A MEMBER FROM THE 
COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 

We announced lately that the Couneil of the College had 
taken into consideration the questions that were raised in these 
duct of Mr. Jordan deserved to be visite.i, in connexion with 
his Anatomical Museum in George-street, Hanover aquare. On 
Monday last this deliberation ended in the decision to erase 
that person’s name from the list of the members of the College. 
We congratulate the Council and the profession on the vigour 
and public spirit of this proceeding. 


METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION OF MEDICAL 
OFFICERS OF REALTH. 


A merrine of this Association was held on Saturday, the 
18th ult., Dr. R. Dandas Thomson, President, in the chair. 


subject: their report to be submitted to a special meeting of 
Se A to be convened for the purpose as s00n a8 pos 
sible.” 

Prof. Gamcerr, of Edinbu then read a on_ “* The 
Diseases of Animals in meinton to Public Health and Pros- 
perity.” Mr. Gamgee’s paper insisted on the 
tagious character of the diseases of imported cattle as distip- 

ed from the diseases indi to British cattle, and 
how the epizootic aphtha mouth disease) and 

ro-pneumonia of cattle invariably inated British 
cattle by contagion, and affected, both ia Bnglaod apa abroad, 
the neighbourhoods of markets and lines of traffic, to the ex- 
clusion of purely breeding districts. The paper dwelt on the 
effect of diseased meat po) sere disease in the human sub- 
ject, adducing examples of injary where the animals farni 


apoplexy, foot and mouth di and fever. From 


the bre: 
sterling 
increas 
cattle t 
meat h 
health 
stop to 
by sou 
eased 
cattle | 
| advoca 
while 
| and for 
centre 
resolved,— 
“That the sum of guineas be voted to the ‘Wakley 
Committee through Mr, T. H. Wakley, one of the Examining 
Surgeons of the Association. That the Board of Directors, 
being most anxious to place on record the esteem in which B... 
they hold the name of the la pw 
Founder of the New Equitable oh 
avail themselves of the present Sander 
appreciation of the many excellent qualities and great abilities Bac 
which secured him the deserved popularity he enjoyed with Att 
the medical profession and the public generally at the time of @ + 1). 
22nd 1 
House 
Associ 
view t 
to uphold the dignity of the profession, feeling how ee Mr. G 
overy medical man was to be subject to the same cruel Ati 
therefore he (Dr. Higgins) thought Mr. Godden, hall © 
nitiated the opportunity they had had of expressing passed 
jon on the matter, was entitled to something more solved 
nt vote of thanks. He therefore moved that the “3 
thank. small]. 
ps he | tion o 
an o metro 
honourable position in the profession, and 0 wing to the glect « 
that medical men could estimate an honourable member of the 
profession. (Applause. ) appar 
JENNETTE seconded the motion, which was carried with rooms 
. Goppen briefly the compliment; and the pitals 
gentlemen present having into a subscription, the pro- been | 
back 
the 
The subject of the existing outbreak of — in the 
Royal Medical Benevolent College.” Lord Chelmsford, in | y Dr. Al 
nowledging the toast, passed an eloquent —— on the | to the Committee for General Purposes to report on the 
y and sup- of pen, the 
large. He re | the conveyance and reception of persons affected by this clisease; 
the treasurer, | and further, to draw up a series of practical recommendations to 
ished so much | be addressed to the several vestries and district boards on the 
and expr conviction that the institu- 
er lack the support which it deserved. He 
the health of the chairman, which Earl Man- | 
knowledged, The health of the vice-presidents 
the college was proposed by Mr. W. Coulson, 
Corawall, and pagennes to by Mr. Hird, in 
of Sir C. Locock, chairman proposed the 
e treasurer, who, in responding, read a list of sub- | 
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if. 


stop to with certainty; not by the action of individuals, bat 
legislation on the subject of the importation of die 

The t systems of inspection both of imported 

ets were extremely inefficient. paper 

advocated the appointment of a Government i 

the trade in foreign 


ion should converge, and from 
whose experience advice for the whole — might 


by Mr, Barge, 


when the 
r. Philip Holland, Mr. Field, Mr. Chadwick, and Drs. 
Sanderson, Gibbon, and Aldis took part in the discussion that 
ensued ; and Mr. Gamgee replied. 

At the close of the discussion, it was resolved that a meeting 
of the General Committee be summoved for Wednesday, the 
22nd ult., at three o'elock, to be held at the Marylebone Court 
House,—‘* To consider the points that it is desirable for the 
Association to on the attention of Government with a 
view to legislation on the subjects now brought under notice by 


ing of the same Association, held at White- 


pitals, and the absence of adequate means of isolation, have 
been the immediate agents in bringing about the recent rapid 
diffusi »n of stnsll-pox to a degree unexampled in the epidemic 
of 1859 60. Persons were daily applying to the general hos- 


The following resolutions, 
ittee, were also 


has 
that a very serious amount of dise.se exists among the cows of 
the London dairies, and that sach animals are habitually 


mark wel and also, that urgent! 

ets, is required ; 
needed for the epéteunatio tanpestion all animals at the time 
of slaughtering.” 


vide a public carriage: conveyance - 


intend to 


sons discases. 


BROMWICH VERSUS WATERS. 
To the Editor of Tux Lanoer. 


careful examination of Mary Whalley 
He examined her with the fi 
um.” Does Dr. Lee require two hours to use 
enable him to come to the t 


mite of £1 le. — to sabscribe m as 


To the Editor of Tax Laneer. 

Serjeant Shee asked Dr. Ramsbotham if he 

y trace of disease about Mary Whalley’s womb and 
, answered that the womb and mouth 


why he at any time should 
@ examination if there 
mptoms of uterine derangement are 
conspicuous to yuide the physician in his treatment, 

and the symptoms of inflammation a ulceration of the mouth 
of the womb cannot be mistaken. 


April, 1863. 


as 


A READY METHOD WITH QUACKS. 
To the Editor of Tue 


esterday morning, the Rev. Mr. ——,, an old patient 
of mine, came and told me that he had been consulting the 
notorious Dr. ——, a registered MRCS. The doctor told 
him he had pretended to put some of his urine 
under a microscope, and showed him a multitude of very li 
e-eela twisting about. He gave him some medicine whi 
ened the teeth, made him walk about the room, and then 
pass some more urine. In the second men only one ani- 
malcule was exhibited, and thus the power of the medicine was 
proved. Then £100 was demanded for a box of it sufficient to 
effect a cure. My patient had not got £100; and finally a 
compromise was arranged, by which he gave a bill at four 
months for £80. I instantly sent a note to Dr. -——, demand- 
ing that the bill should be returned within twenty four hours. 
This morning it was brought to me. 

I make public this case of the efficacy of mild treatment, 
becanse the drastic effects of faller legal measures sometimes 
deter people from applying them. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Brook-street, April 17th, 1863. T. K. Cuampenrs, M.D, 


INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 
To the Editor of Taz Lancet. 

Str,— The subjoined document, which has been circulated 
all over India, shows the determination of the Horse-Guards 
authorities to snub the medical officers of the army, and make 
them of no account :— 


0. T., No. 902, of 10th November, 1862. 
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e to the [R the breeder of cattle, and to the community was discussed, the 
> a con- fPannusl loss on live stock in the United Kingdom from the im- Corres ondence. 
ation to portation of diseased cattle being set down at eight millions 
artly to [sterling It was shown that the consemption of meat had not opeempmanme 
i that if [J increased according to the inerease of population since foreign Andi alteram partem.” 
id leave began to be imported to England. and that the price of 
meat had become greatly en . This injury to the public 
health and this waste of the national resources might be put a pe , 
Srr,—In the verbatim Js syn of the evidence given by Dr. 
Lee in the case of Bromwich v. Waters, reported in your num- 
General = the 18th April, I notice that Dr. Lee stated that “he 
ea 
offices, which occu 
srlow in and for the stricter supervision of markets, might become the and specul 
imously finger and 
that the parts were im “‘an entirely healthy condition” ? 
w : so, in my opinion, Dr. Robert Lee. by his own showing, was , 
| bof and carried by acclamation. the person who had most grossly abused the speculum. Per- 
a Mr. Epwarp Hontanp, M.P., pointed out the defects in | haps Dr. Lee would not object to give the details of his two 
aminieg BF the present laws relating to disease in cattle, and showed that | hours’ examination. 
— this was an opportune time for an amendment in the law, as | I think also that the whole profession ought to be permitted 
+. the present Act on this subject expires in August next. It | to join in the subscription to be raised for the purpose of de- 
7 fraying Dr. Waters’ expenses in the late trial ; and if you, Sir, 
will undertake the matter. L. for one. will be happy to 
ed with 
time of 
Sir,— 
lary. 
: esl hy as he ever saw the organ in his 
At a speor 
‘HE hall on Saturday the 25th ult., in pursuance of a resolution 
“That, in consequence of the increase of mortality from 
ge bad mmall-pox, the Association deem it their duty to call the atten- 
in these tion of guardians of thé and ether local authorition of the Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
the con- [§ metropolis thereto. The Association, recognizing the total ne- | Tl Sorvrator, 
on with | giect or inefficient performance of vaccination as the great cause 
| 
by others, the exposure of such the 
streets, in public conveyances, or in the waiting rooms of hos- 
ID Consequence at the Small-pox Hospical, All 
JICAL FF such applications were necessarily rejected, the sufferers sent 
back to their homes, and thus became the means of aggravating 
theevil. Itwa . therefore, necessary that, during the epidemic, 
ay, the temporary buildings should be ereeted or opened in such situa- 
ad tions as were best suited for the purpose, on the doable ground 
. of distance from inhabited houses and facility of approach. 
in the F® Also, that public attention be called to the importance of vac- 
derson, TH cination and the law thereon, empowering guardians to take 
referred proceedings under the Vaccina’ ion Act of 1861, 
case of neglect of vac ination.” 
in 
coples wore ordered to be 
tions to sent to Mr. Holland, M.P., Mr. Simon, and other persons in 
on the 
as pos- 
os slaughtered and used as food. Farther, that a large number 
The Ff of diseased animals are daily imported into London and are ex- 
d Pros- ped in the their being often of 
.* 4 character ; these, also, are killed in the various slaughter- 
istin- houses of London. The Association also has reason to believe 
le, and J that much clisease is produced in the human subject by the 
se) and = consumption of the meat of such animals, The Association 
British esires, therefore, to record its opinion that a more complete 
abroad, “* At the recommendation of the Inspector General of hes | 
yo Majesty's Hospitals, in compliance with instructions recei 
from Horse Guariis, it is directed that when an assistant- 
oe surgeon of her Majesty's British Forces is to be examined as to 
pore 4 qualifications for promotion, and there is no medical officer” 
Brom itten questions from England for the purpose 
man, to submitted to the assistant-surgeon by a field officer or other 
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— officer appointed for the duty by the officer 
com i 


ng the station, according to instructions which will | of 


forwarded to him in communication with the Inspector- 
General of her Majesty’s Hospitals.” 
This is equivalent to saying that the surgeons are dishonour- 
to bo with the examination of their 
i A insult could scarcely have been offered 
them. The men already in the service are powerless to help 
themselves: the pressure on the authorities must come from 
without ; and it is only when they find that they cannot induce 
young men to enter that they will fulfil their promises. The 
rank of Major is to the surgeon only a pi He does not 
derive a single advantage from it at present, as it is ignored in 
every respec, excopt aa rogarde band and mess i 


scriptions, 
ly take money out of his pocket. The use of rank is 
social consideration a man derives from it: this is practi- 


And that you may succeed in ventilating the subject and get- 
ting us justice is the prayer of—Yours respectfully, 
East Indies, Feb. 1963. An Army Surczon, 


MEDICAL TRIALS. 


COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, Wesrmuysrer, 28. 


itti in Banco, Easter Term, before Lord Chief Justice 
and Justices WitLes, Byies, and Keatinc.) 


TURNER AND ANOTHER V. RAYNELL, 


Tuts was an action brought on a ’s bill to recover 
£46, in which a verdict was found for the plaintiff. A rale 
having been obtained to set aside the verdict and enter it for 
the defendant, on the ground that one of the plaintiffs was not 
registered as a surgeon when the action was com and 
that therefore, being partners, neither of them could sue for 
the partnership account. 

For the plaintiffs it was contended that one of the plaintiffs, 
Mr. Turner, being registered as a surgeon and a , that 
was sufficient under the statute to entitle both to sue as part- 
ners, and the other partner, Mr. Smith, was registered as a 
surgeon before the trial came on, which he contended was suf- 
ficient, under the 31st section of the Medical Act (the 21st and 


the head of which was 
matter to the patient whe 

who was not qualified, whether that 

egy or an assistant; or whether he was entitled to be paid 


*," We have already directed attention to this case, ani 
anticipated its decision, quoting the Irish authority relied o2 
by the Lord Chief Justice. 


Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Frmay, Apri. 247TH. 
SMALL-POX AND VACCINATION. 


Lord Naas asked the of State for the Home De- 
t whether the attention of the Government had been 
wn to the increase of small-pox in the lis; and 
whether it was his intention to propose during 
session any measure for the promotion of vaccination. 
Mr. Lows said the misfortane of the question of vaccination 


Government, but no decision had yet been come to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Werpnespay, 
SEWAGE OF TOWNS COMMITTER 
Mr. K. Seymer moved that the analysis of evidence ap- 


Fowoe 


an proceeding 
and | cluding all debateable matter from the of the committee, 


And, further, 
before the trial was not suffi- 
brought. 

this was 

action for medical attendance i 


Curer Justice, in gi 


and producing it all in the analysis i 
gentlemar quoted from the 
of the proposition. 


want 


tleman 
commission, and 


| and concurred If one 
— ly was registered, i t they were 
entitled to recover. A medical man might ore an assistant 
Here one of the partners wa 
qualified from the ginning ss a surgeon and an apothecary, 
and the defendant had the fullest security in employing a firn 
| 
nership? So far as the patient was concerned, it seemed to 
him to be precisely the same thing. Here both partners wer 
thoroughly qualified; but the head of the firm bewiny ay! well 
qualitied and registered gave the valuable services for which 
the defendant was taking what he (the learned Judge) might 
sent stands, must on all occasions give way to a junior i = 
+ own rank in the combatant branch ry ow a few years hence we The other learned Judges concurred. —Rule discharged. 
shall see surgeons of eight or nine years’ standing in that rank 
to their ensigncy when the surgeon had attained his grade. 
You say truly, ‘There is not at growed any servitude more 
than that of the Medica of the Army.” 
| was that in quiet times no trouble was taken about it, and it 
was only when disease appeared in all its horrors that appli- 
cations were made to the Government for legislation, which, 
if ever so good in itself, must then be tardy and inefficient to 
meet the evil. This subject had engrossed the attention of 
the Government. The House was aware that there was already 
in existence a measure for compulsory vaccination. That 
measure was not in all respects satisfactory; but the fault 
connected with the present spread of small-pox was not # F 
much attributable to the state of the law as to the neglect of in 
the local authorities on whom devolved the working of it. E 
22nd Victoria, cap. 90), which only required it to be proved | The matter, however, was still under the consideration of the 7 
was further contended that both partners ought to be registered striate r 
as apothecaries, otherwise, one from recovering 
for medical attendance for want of is meee, aes } 
nership could not sue for the medical attendance, the 1 
whole of this bill, with the exception of two items, one for : 
syringing an ear and the other for galvanizing Mrs. Raynell, 
medical attendance, The charge for these two items was to the Report of the Select Committee on Sewage of 1 
£2 10s, It was contended that to give this construction of in the Session of 1862 be cancelled, on the ground of 
the statute would be unreasonable, as it would prevent 
on voting himself to the surgical and dence, The hon. 
the other to the medical practice of the partnership, which sis of evidence in | 
could not be the intention of the statute. 

For the defendant it was contended that the object of the r. PAGET seconded the motion. e 
statute was to secure that persons practising in the medical| Mr. Brapy opposed the motion, and contended that there 
profession should be well qualified persons, under the penalty | were three propositions which could not be controverted: 
of not being able to recover their bills if they were not regis- | First, that the agricultural interest suffered from the want of th 

good manure; secondly, that that MEE had been partially re 
supplied by artificial manure; and thirdly, that it was not for 
the interest of the trade that any change in the present system 
should take place. The hon. to 
criticise the report. of the 
re could be no doubt that the defendant the especially upon that part which alluded to the unknown pro- 
sideration for the bill, and he now claimed to defeat the action | cess of applying manure all the year round. fi 
under the 32nd section of the Medical Act, which provided | Mr, AYRToNn supported the motion. 
that no medical man should recover for his services anless he | Sir G. Grey thought there was some mistake in the manner 
ket in which the hon, member for Leitrim embodied his views on 8 
the plaintiffs had complied with the words of 
There was a direct Dr, BRapy consented to withdraw the analysis, 
ment of the of Exchequer in Ireland that this was! The motion was agreed to. 
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MEDICAL NEWS. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 
Mr. 


val Warrant of October, 1858, 
regulate 
to them 
their ran 


with passage som rej ining 
corps in an rt j 's inions ; w 

Sir C. Woop, in answer to the question of his hon. fri 
could only say that the warrant of 1860 did not profess 
was not intended 

enti 


Rorat oF ‘Surcroxs oF Enctanp. — The 
exami- 
cations th 


Blunt, Thomas, L.R.C.P., Wigston Magna, Leicestershire. 
ee, Thoma, Hal St. Andrews and L.S.A., Driffield, Yorks, 


, Ed L.B.C.P. and L.S.A., Ludlow, Shropshire. 


L.B.CS. Edin., Bedale, Yorkshire. 


** David Iles” read ‘‘ Daniel Iles.”] 
Hatt.—The followi tlemen passed 
their examination in the Science and Practios of Medicine, and 


, Cotham 
Fisher, Park, 


Derby. 


Thomas, Newcastle-on- 
Mabony, Edward, 


The following gentlemen also on the same day passed their 
first examination :— 


Wales. 
Dalston. 


Samer Walbridee, Berthotomew’s 
Warburton, Joseph Wilkinson, Royal Infirmary, 
Examination 1s Arts.—The following 
tlemen passed the preliminary examination in Arts at the 
on the 24th and 25th ult,: - 


or Eprxsvuren, — The 
during the April sittings of the examiners :— 

Anderson, J. Keith, Arbroath. 


M‘Andrew, Andrew W., Lasswade. 
Brims, James, 


W 


Mouat, George B., . 

Sewell, Colin C., Quebec, 
Wigton. 

Thomson, John R., 

Wood, Joseph, Northumberland. 


Royat Cottzcrs or Puystcians ann Svurexons, 
—Dovus_e Quairicatios,—The i 
men their first i 
April sittings of the examiners :— 
Brodie, Malcolm, Argyleshire. 
Crap don 
estmo 
Jenkina, Cardiganshire. 
, Donald, Perthshire. 
zie, Stephen Coull, Calcutta. 
were admitted C.P. Edin. and L.R.C.S. Edin. :— 
Connolly, John, Coun 
Hogen, Patrick, Co. Clare 


Cork, Macgregor, Alex. James, Perthshire. 
Jobn, Berwickshire. 
Wales, = 


University oF ABERDEEN. 


—At the late Graduation 
Term, the follo i 


John Balmain, Kingussie. 
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If om 
c= 
1 assistant when d, 
othecary, MH placed upon a perfect footing of equality with the medical 
ing a officers 
W Could import. i 
hi it, | 
imself and 
to be paid ing | | | 
of @ part. money, forage, sick and retiring allowances, and many other 
eemed tof substantial advantages, had been omitted in the Indian Army Angove, Edward 8., Camborne, Cornwall. 
ners were Medical Warrant pr hero 1860; and the reason why Indian Bowkett, Thomas E., East India-road, Poplar. 
om army — officers of ten and fifteen, and the Madras 
army of eighteen years’ service in the tropics, receive a Stattordshire Infirmary 
ge) might gubaltern’s allowance of 6s. 6d. per diem when on sick leave, Owen Surbiton, Surrey. 
which be or about £100 a year, and are expected to provide themselves Coombe, George A., Burnham, Essex. 
Coombe, R. Gorton, do. 
with a return passage to India, when medical officers of the Cunliffe, James Park Ganson, near Burnley. 
ged. British army receive, under similar circumstances when on sick Glanvile, John, Wedmore House, I a 
case, ani leave, more than double and treble the above sum, and are Gortling, Henry Walter, Oakley, acar Boaterd. 
Hay, Thomas B, Caledonian-road. 
relied o2 Lettes, Thomas, Yarmouth, Norfolk. 
Roberts, W. L., 
John, St. Ives, Cornwall. 
Wing, C. E., Bury St. Edmunds. 
Withington, James Bissell, Oidbury. 
t. different in many respects; but what was done in 1860 was to 
place the medical officers of her Majesty's Indian army on as 
amproved a footing as possible, a differing in some 
respects from that of the medical of the British army. Crerar, John, Perthshire. Miller, Alex. G., Edinburgh. 
The whole medical establishment of the Indian army was | Crichton, James Smith, Arbroath. | Morson, Alex. K., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
under consideration at this moment. He had mentioned, on ee ee ie London, r= John, Isle of Man. 
had approved, with the general assent of the medical commis- | Aler_ A. H. Berwickshire. 
| _. aecom of the Secretary of State for War. The following gentlemen passed their final examinations, and 
ecinaticn obtained the diploma of the College :— 
Atkinson, John Parkinson, Derbyshire bury, New Brunswick. ad 
n, which, Hledical Febs. Chambers, M‘Donaid, Dunkeld. 
ficient to | Mackie, John, Brechin. 
ention of Francis Edinburgh. | Main, Alexander 
is already University | Rutherford, James, Falkirk. 
That Ferguson, John, Fifeshire. Stuart, William 
the fault theeting ourt xaminers on 16 u Fleming, Tech, Co. Donegal. 
neglect of Hunter, Mathew, Eaglesham, 
ng of it. Jobson, William, Dundee, Young, John, Fenwick, Ayrshire. 
on of te oy 
ward Lioyd Harries, Broughton, Hants. 
Edward Shaw, Belfast. 
x, Adolphus Burnell, M.D, St. Andrews and L.S.A. Eccleshall, 
Staffordshir. 
Harley 
Jeffery, Joseph, Northampton. 
lence ap- Lyte, Thomas, Stratton, Cornwall. 
ewage of John Nicholas, LSA, 
e in Picard, Peter MD. Rain 
mmittee, Pilkington, Thomas, Enfield, near Accrington, ~ 
The hon. Qa Jas. Atkinson West, L.K.C.P. 
idence in pson, George Septimus, Newcastle. nson, ich. Locke, } 
Lisle, Richard Philip, C 
overted : received degrees in icine and Surgery :— 
DEGREE OF M.D, 
Certincates to practise, Ob the Beattie, James Forbes, A.M., Aberdeenshire. 
. not for Hosking, William Henry, Guildford-street, W.C. Brown, John, A.M., Haddington. } aictingelahs, 
Mackintosh, Hugh Richard Dunean, Cheltenham, Anderson, John Ford, OM Aberdesa 
emarked Wigg, Thomas Carter, East Dereham, Norfolk lie, Alexander, Aberdeenshire. 
WR pro- The following gentleman also on the same day passed his 
first examination :— ‘acMulan, Andrew, reruns 
Powdrell, Thomas, St. Bartholomew's Hospital. Canes Shand, 
manner following gentlemen their examination in the 
Alexander MB, 
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Padfield, Franeis Janes, Bermudas. Highest ho 
rshire. 5 
Trees, Robert, } Honourably distinguished, 
James Aahburner, Argylishire. 
Shend, John, Cape Hope, 
“Mayo. 
Troup, Robert William, A.M., Aberdeen. 


DEGREE OF M.O. 
Lightbourne, Jas. 
i MacLeod, John B. 


Brown, John. » 
Padfield, Francis Jas. MacMillan, Andrew. 


Harvey, 


At the same time the following were declared to have passed 
part of their examinations :— 


University or Lonpon.—At a 
this University, held on Thursda Burlington House, the 
for 1863-64 An 


had gratefully accepted the ed and ‘had already thanked the 


donor, but on the motion of Webster the meeting 
vote of thanks to Mr. Soden. The President 


Commi' tee of the House of Commons on this Bill, after 
evidence for and against it, decided, on Wednesday last, “* That 

were unanimously of opinion that tbe preamble of the 
Bill was not eas® in other words, that a market was not 
necessary in ¢ bourhood, or, if it had been, that Leices- 
ter-square was nob site for it—a decision arrived at by Taz 
Laxcet two months It is to be hoped that the ivhabit- 
ants of the square will at once take steps to improve the in- 
closure by planting trees, &c. 


Fort Pirr Hosritat, Caatmam. —The A 


— 
Geyerat Garrpatpt's health, we ean affirm on the best 
authority, is slowly, but surely, improving 


Hatirax Ivvremany.—A new wing is now 
this institution. The entire cust is estimated at £1 


Tax Raveurrs Inrimwary, Oxrorp.—It is under- 
Princess of W 


Rivive Inrirmary. — 
for opening this institution and for Gon admi 
_ The which is the poe 


or Hosart Town.—In 1862, with a 
tion of about 91,000, there occurred 1367 deaths, bei 
rate of about 15 per 1000. the hel 
registration districts in n country ricts 
wen than por The only epidemic 
ease that prevailed was whooping cough. 


Homa@oratny — A 


of a large number of the p 

Tuileries having been found dead, as was believ 

effect of poison, Dr. G i 

em di from apoplexy to which are 

* | larly lia 


le at this season. 


poses, nted to i 
ward every other yar 
best essay on a subject connected with biology. 
Tas New Birxerneap Boroven Hosrrrat, now 
ing erected at the sole Laird, M.P., is in 
the design of Mr. W 


Parisian cement, to afford a 

the floors also will be laid with polished oak to secure the 
same object. It will consist of two upper and two lower wards, 


wing 
** Presented (with a silver tankard) to Mr. 
by 150 patients, upon his leaving Hertford, in 
and esteem for kind and sincere servioes 
thirty years’ residence amongst them. 

MancHESTER aND Sanrorp Assocration.— 
The last annual report shows that the death-rate for the first 
five months of the past year was greatly above the average, 
— = as the year went on the mortali 

the increase of the 
was a 1000, the a 


per 1000. From careful inquiry, the committee 
declare that there had been no deterioration of 


consequence of the “ cotton 


THE 
MEDICAL NEWS. 
Dr 
DEGREE OF M.B, Royal 
three. 
to 300. to He 
went 
4 visit « bazaar about to be held im aid of the funds of the — '°*- 
Radcliffe Intirmary, healt 
aro bring 
sician 
Beattie, James. Ashburner. ssion of pa- rurgi 
ti plan, from Sa 
lins, Robert.— isting. Shand, John. i i 
to accommodate sixty patients, at a cost of from Hole 
Brown, David Dyce. Stuart, James Shand. £5000 6000. Thom 
Collie, Alexander. Troup, Robert William. lative 
Fropier, Frangois G, Walker, Robert. the 
Robert. Wight, John. the 
weet maki 
Anderson, George Henry. Macrae, Christopher. 
=, journal states that, in the Senate-house, a member had pro- essen 
nean, chell, A sities of Belgium. is ition was oppose: Messrs. by 
Van Schoor and Anethan, and, a6 the question dsopped, dren, 
Fowler, John. Robertson, William. solution was come to on the subject. ikio, 
Fever at Srockrort. — For several weeks = 
Gray, Alexander. Smith, William J. scarlet fever has been very prevalent at Stockport. Owing y 
Seaythe, Willem 8. to the limited accommodation for the labouring classes the 
Knowles, Benjantin, Thom, Alexander. spread of fever has been very rapid. A temporary asylam scrit 
Law, David. Will, John C, 0, is to be provided for the reception of patients—a poor sub- H 
Ledingham, James. Whyte, John. stitate for improved and more healthy habitations for the ~ 
Leigh, Frank, Yates, James. population. the | 
Littlejohn, Alex. tiont 
Death oF Aporiexy.—In consequence moti 
Soci 
r the time elected ;—Unemistry W. A. Muller anc he n 
Prof. A. W. Williamson. Botany and Vegetable Physiology the 
Dr. Hooker and Dr. J. Lindley. and | infla 
Prof. J. Morrie and Prof. A. ©. Ramsay. ice of Medicine : men 
*Dr. Parkes and *Dr. Sibson. red Mr. Curling and *Mr, was 
y' ogy. ive Anatom " Zoology : . Geo, n¢ 
Busk and * Mr. W. 8. Savory. Midwifery : Dr, Tyler Smith adv 
and Dr. West. Materia Medica and Pharmaceutical Chemistry: cha 
*Dr. Fred. J. Parre and Dr. Garrod. Forensic Medicine: Dr. whi 
Guy and Dr. Odling. 
Tae Soven Cotnrcrion.—At the the 
Metico-Chiruryical Society several volumes, containing 850 por- 
traits of members of the profession, were presented to the be- 
Society by Mr. Seden, of Bath, They had been collected by the 
his father. Many of the portraits are rare, and as ter 
works of art there are some of very gua valea, There was | Scott. The aim in planning this building bas been to en 
also a volume of autographs, one of caricatures, and two im- | as far as possible all modern improvements. The superficial 
dexes to the volumes of portraits. ‘Ihe condition ‘on which | area allowed to each bed is 110 feet, and the cubic space for 
they were given was that they should form the nuclens of a | each 1430 feet. The walls and ceilings are to be lined with 
collection. deputation from 150° patients waited on Mr, Reilly, at Fore- 
at Chatham a few days since, approved the proposal for the p enebied Ui 
conversion of the buildings at Fort Pitt inte an hospital for the health or 
whole of the troops of the garrison, —— 
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Dr. Joan THomsos, an old and deserving Mase or ’ 


F 


burgh in and was Licentiate of the Royal Col 
sicians, a Fellow of the Lianean, the Royal i 


REFS 


i 


the necessity of a more commodious hospital, 
the Committee be requested to report to 


ef 


which was proved to be adal with alam. It was con- 
tended that as the defendant had given no distinct warranty, 
he was not liable. The magistrate, however, ruled that * 
vendor is presumed to undertake to supply a good and mer- 
chantable article.” The full penalty of £5 was inflicted. 
Heatta or pugixe tras Week 
Sarorpay, mortality of London is still 
much in excess. In the week that ended last 


ing @ minimem for a maximum 
which he introduced into the cavity on 


belize 


1863. 
three. e enterec ne hoya Navy BUY, anc uree one Dove Sac, and Une 
fg edded Spain and the Mediterranean till 1814. He was then appointed | two others above the first, at about two lines’ interval from 
. to Her Majesty's ship Zephyr in attendance on her late Royal each other. He then divides the vessel between the first and 
Highness the Princess Charlotte of Wales. He afterwards | second ligature. so as to prevent arterial tension, which may, 
went out in that vessel to St. Helena with the Emperor Napo- | according to M. Olivares, e very dangerous. To ward off 
leon. He was constantly engaged in the service until failing fangrene, M. Ossorio, whe stvcentes this susthed, = 
health compelled him to invalid home. _He graduated at o— imits the natrition of the limb by a starch bandage, whi 
of Phy- | reduces it to a semi ied state, This is carryi ° 
rurgical, an hes. Mawcuesrer Hosprrat anp Dispensary ror 
Sanrtazy Stars or Hosprrats—The Privy Council | Camprey.—tIn the report read at the annual meeting a few 
bave, through their medical officer, Mr, Simon, directed Mr. | days ago, it was stated that ‘‘so inadequate is the present 
Holmes, of St. George's Hospital, and Dr. Bristow, of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, to undertake an investigation into the re- their children, in order to 
a lative sanitary condition of town and country hospitals, With | bave a better chance for admission on the opening of the doors 
ga tbe view of carrying out the inquiry, these proonen are , im the morning.” Upon which Mr. W. T. Blackrock urged 
making application to the hospital authorities for facilities to and moved that 
object being y to obtain general sanitary data, not to | some pian for obtaining i, together wit cost, any 
interfere inquisitorially nor in any way to criticize methods of | subscriptions that might be obtained in the meantime. The 
treatment, mo doubt these applications will meet with general resolution war soanimoualy, aud £500 aabeeribed so 
assent. room. 
by the supporters of aba Cuil was deciied at Wolverhampton afew dayssince. John Jones, 
dren, for the parpose of presenting a testimonial to Mr. J. I. | a flour-dealer, was charged with selling fourteen pounds of flour 
kin, the secretary, through whese exertions the funds for 
defraying the cost had been principally raised. On Wednes- 
day week the committee of the hospital presented to him an 
a timepiece. ver, teapot, epergne was in- 
scribed: “ Presented to J. L. Ikin, Esq., Hon. Sec. of the 
Hespital for Women and Children, Leeds, by a few friends of 
the institution, as a slight recognition of bis unwearied exer- 
tions in its behalf since its So. deaths were 140%, and showed hardly any decrease on the re- 
moting the erection and completion of the new hospital.” turn of the previous week. There were 65 deaths from small- 
Opoytotosicat Socrety.— At a meeting of this | pox last week. The mortality from this disease, which rose 
Society, held on the 6th ult., a paper “‘On the Treatment of 
Inflamed Dental Palp,” was read by Mr. Spence Bate, in which | little during the lest three weeks, were 65 deaths from 
he maintained that for all practical purposes the conversion of | scarlatina, Measles was fatal in 58 cases. Seven marders 
the internal pulp into bone was very doubtful, after once an | were registered in the week. 
inflammatory action had been set up, and as a curative treat- | The births were—boys, 958; girls, 1005, 
was extirpation Pp, mani 
sw him lation if possible ; if net, then by Sata Obituarp 
crence, In order $0 do this he di@ered from that which practitioners 
— to advocated, being the minute but important alteration of ex- — 
~ ry A ircle, both of the medi and of the 
| generally, will or with deep te death ot the Shore 
Mr. Bate stated that if this be property effected the operation geatleman. Cut down in the prime of his life by « fatal 
was changed from painful into an almost painless one, and 
that his experience for the last mine mouths had been that the | Prostrated bum on ® « ot, eS nt career ral 
fear of slveolar abcess, so much complained of, was nil. 
Tho pager acited ia which Ma 
Coleman, Bir. Tomes, Mr. Keane, and others tock part. calf, by aplication, for itn highest For 
Quixive tHe Inpias Anwy.—Dr. Macpherson. of | many years associated in the Anatomical School of St. George's 
Se Hospital, he became a most popular teacher, and those who re- 
used among the troops in India, there has been a steady dimi- | member his anatomical demonstrations, and the ready and 
nation of mortality; and whereas in 1830 the average per- | accomplished hand that illustrated them, will confess that no- 
centage of deaths to cases of fever treated was 366, in 18°6 it | thing could have been more effective; even the dullest could 
not hail to be instrwsted by them. His election to St. George’s 
in which the large influence due to his agreeable character 
excellent personal qualities greatly contribute to his success, 
coming one of the George's Hospi 
filled bis duties with weal and talent. 
occupied in fashionable practice, and has contributed bat li 
practical performance of bis hospital duties to train many suc- 
cessful practitioners. He was a most skilful operator and a 
sound surgeon. He rarely attended any of the societies, but 
bas held office as Vice-President of the Medlico-Chirurgical. 
His amiable and affectionate disposition could net but render 
Upon peop mad eer | him popular with all with whom he came in contact, and few 
| courses of medicine, It is well knowa that, with sach people, | could voast of so large a circle of simcerely attached friends 
— the giving up of physic, and the use of a moderate diet, ordered | Considerate and liberal in his natare, many will miss the 
either by a homcopath or revalenta-dealer, will sometimes | friendiy hand so often open for their aid, and his wore imme- 
— prove very efficacious, diate friends will long and painfly mourn his irreparable loss. 
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MEDICAL VACANCIES. 
and Midland Free Hospital for Sick Childr Children—House-Surgeon, 


stmins: ospital—H ouse- 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
ine Soom, EA has been appointed Resident Medical Officer to the 


J. Canpune, MRCBE,, has been ited Medical Officer and Public Vac- 
Rw A! the Mendham of the Hoxne Union, Suffolk, vice Mr. 


J. R. Coampretarm, L.R.C.P.Ed., has been ted Medical Officer for the 
Pateley-bridge 


Southern District of the nion, Yorkshire, vice E. War- 
barton, M.RB.C.8.E. 


Senior Assistant Medical Officer at the Royal Asy 
orningside, Edinburgh, has been inted Resident Physician 
Sunorintontens to the Camberlond and Westmoreland Lunatic Asylum, 
Garlands, near Carlisle, vice W. P. Kirkman, 
Officer and Superintendent of the Kent County Lunatic jam, 


heath. 

J, Datz, M.B.C.S.E., has been elected Medical Officer and Public Vaccinator 
Newton, deceased. 


eases of College Hospital. 

J. MRCSE. ~ been Medical Officer to the Altrincham 
Union Workhouse, Cheshire, 

J. Have, M.D., 


appoin 
for the Woolwich West District of the Greenwich Unk Union vice vice 
Harding, M.R.C.S.E., deceased. 
J. Hawxrns, M.R.C.S.£., has 
Stepney Union Workhouses at B 
W. Mausmatt Houwes, M.D. has been a 
Hartington District of the Ashbourne 


brooke, L.S.A., resigned. 
M. O. M.R.C.8.E., has been 
house of the Salford 


pointed Medical Officer to the 


ted Medical Officer for the 
nion, Derbyshire, vice J. E. Pos- 


ited Medical Officer to the Work- 
Union, vice T. F. Brownbill, F.R.C.S.E., 


deceased. 
Igo, LD, has been elected Medical Officer and Pub! Go 
Pare est District of the Dradtord Union, Yorkshire, vice A. Thomas, 
2. --) term of office has expired. 


HMiswnaee MD. of Clifton, Surgeon to the Bristol 


W. Ferres Munnar, L.R.C.S.E., has been appointed Resident Surgeon t» the 
ee gee gE and Midland Counties Lying-in Hospital and for 
Diseases of Women and Children, vice T. Liddard, L.R.C.P., resigned. 

J. Pauey, M.B.C.S.E, has been — Medical Officer for the seventh Dis- 
trict of the Sevenoaks Union, Kent, vice R. T. Smith, F.R.C.S. E., resigned. 

Dr. Prayrare has been appointed Assistant-Physician for Diseases of Women 
and Children to 


J. Smaw, MRCS, ical Officer for 


wearmouth West 
Medical Officer for the Rainford 
vice M‘Nicoll, 


resign 
T. has been 
District of the Prescot Union, 


resi; 
Oli L.R.C.P. Ed. 

ver, 

HITE Srosom, MRCS-E. Officer for the 
Brigstock District of the Thrapstone Union, vies 
Hadoon, resigned, 

O. Srunexs, B.A » has been appointed Physician to the Chelsea, Brom 
——— to the Westminster ospital, and Lecturer on Toxi- 
MR CSE, has been ted Medical Officer and Public 
vinator fi Dist of the Bicester Union, Oxfordshire, 


Deputy Coroner for the Liberty of Ripon, 
orkshi 


M.R.C, 
0. F. Wenn, has boon appointed M edical Officer and Public V: 
cinator for the Nuneaton District of the Nuneaton Union, W: Warwickshire, 
vice J, Prowse, M.R.C.S.E., deceased. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


W. M.D. Bombay Service, has been promoted to 
ospitals, vice Deputy Inspector-General of 
Hospitals 

B. Baowss, L.R.C8.1, from the F has been ted Surgeon to 

the 25th Foot, vice C. BR. Robinson, who exchan: 


-Surg. Bengal Service, intendent of Lahore Central 
been appointed to officiate 


Ep 


yy ‘oorwEE, Bombay Service, has been transferred from the 
28th to the 106th Foot. 


April 15th, 1861, has been appointed to the 
6. Gnave, Assist.-Surg. Bengal has been 
ine medica charge of the Let Wing of the i> 


M. dod af Le Guar, has Assict.-Sury 
placed on general duty 
XWELL, jun. 


Militi 
L.R.C. 
Madras Service, has bee 
Madras. 


aid to the 
D. Mossox, FCC CS. ajor Mad. i 


the 
Batt, 20th Poot and 6th Battery 254 Brigade Royal A 
J. ©, M.D., Senior Assist,-Surg. Bom Service, has been pro- 


W. H. M.D. has 
A. M.D., Assist.-Surg. Madras Service, been posted to the 37th 


J. &, r Madras Service, has been 
ty of Hospitals until further 
ted to act as -General 


Ww, appoin' luspector- 

c. ni Ropimson. M.RB.C.S.E., from the 25th Foot, has been appointed Surgeon 
the 83rd tw vice R. Browne, who has exc 

H. WE Ross, M.D., Assist.-Surgeon Madras Service, 

Travancore, has been 


J. Rosa, : ssist, Service, has appointed to act a 
Sg, Madras Serie, hat Doyle on other duty, 
or until further orders, 


C. C. Rurmzrrorp, L.R.CS8. Staff Surgeon b appointed 

F.B.CS.E., Sa’ Acting Deputy I of Hos- 

officiate -General vacated 


On the 18th alt, at St. Portsea, the wife of Arthur M. Gar- 
rington, M 

On the 19th ul at Dias, Norfolk, the wife of W. Stewart, M.D. of a daughter. 

Go Lympstone, Devon, the wife of A. Bennie, of 


son, 
MARRIAGES. 
T. Grace Phillips, of St. 


Barnsbu 
On the 21st ult., at Newcastle-on- 


Torri Devon. 
On the 7th ut at Walton Breck alate E. Lyster, M.D., of Devonshire- 
road, Princes-park, to Margaret Ann, youngest daughter of the late Ales. 


of Nuneaton, Warwickshire. 
at Deyrah, Dr. of the 104th Regiment 


J 
Uniacke, 
ult., John Steel, L.B.C.S., of Bradford, Yorkshire. 


BOOKS ETC. RECEIVED. 


Native In- 
addition to his othet duticn, 


MOND 
R. Senior Assist.-Surg. Bombay Service, has been promoted t 
Surgeon, vice Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals D. Grierson, deceased. 
a Detachment TUES 
been appointed 
rs. 
J. Muwpay, Assist.-Surg. ist Batt. 20th Foot, has been directed to assume me. 
| BR. Prcxew, M.D., Surgeon R.N. March 25th, 1858, has been appointed to the 
“ Curacoa.” 
| wer 
appointed to act a 
. | ders, in succession 
Hospital. N g A. I cer, M.R.C.S.1 | 
TRL 
FRI 
A 
Tyne, F. W, Manford, L.R.C.8.Ed., to Elles, ' 
youngest daughter of the late J. Glaholm, Esq., all of Newcastle-on-Tyne. ' 
| On the 22nd ult. at St. Paul's, Seacombe, W. V. Bird. M.D., of E 
| 
4 
DEATHS. 
At Sutton Coldfield, H. S. Chavasse, M.R.C.S.E. 
On the 7th of , Assistant-Surgeon James Clarkson, eldest son of Dr. 
Clarkson, of Mel 
On the 26th of Feb., J 
On the 7th of M I 
of Foot. 
On the 9th ult., John Lambert, Student of Medicine in the University of 
Glasgow, aged 20. 
On the 17th ult.. at Belgrave-street South. Pimlico, James Ellis, M.R.CS.E. 
Surgeon 
On the 24th 
On the 25th 
’ 
gon, bes Mr. J. Wood 
jaub, on 
Mr. Dowie on the Loss’ of Muscular Power arising from the Ondisay 
Foot-Clothing now worn, . 
stale Tables of Patients under Treatment at St. Bartholomew's 
Report of Nottingham Lunatic Hospital. ‘ 
Report of Northampton Lunatic Asylum. } 
Young England, 
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Medical Diary of the Teck. 


the Interior of the Malay 
Parmotoercat Socusty ov Loxpox.—8 


(Mippiesex Hosrrrat.—Operations, | 
Sr. Mary's Hosrrrat. 


Pregnancy.” — Mr. and Dr. 
_ Graily Hewitt, “ a Case of Tubal Feetation.” 


Cuwraat Loxpow 


Great Hosrrrat, Kuve’s 
Operations, 2 P.x«. 

Lowpow Svrercat Hown.—Operations, 2 

Wast Lowpox Hosrrrat.—Operations, 2 

Royat Osraorapic HosritaL. — Uperations, 


FRIDAY, Mar 8 ......... 


SATURDAY, Mar 9......4 


Go Correspondents. 


Tas Sick axp Pouzs. 
A Comurrrsr of English ladies, of whom Miss Lucas, Lancaster-place, W., is 


give publicity to their sppeal for aid. 
A Physiological Student.—\ntestinal worms and some other abdominal affec- 


tions in children, particularly those who are highly sensitive, have been 


13 


compounds, sold 
ating property, and therefore less. 
preparation, as if made with a weak inferior wine it wi 
in the coming warm weather. A fortnight’s 
The wine tested, be 
fresh w 


Brera wire Pracuwra Paxvia. 

Dr. Ellis desires us to say that he regrets exceedingly his last letter should 
be thought capable of bearing the constraction put upon it by Mr. Taylor, 
inasmuch as it was not intended to convey any such meaning. The case was 
published not simply (as it was then believed) on account of its rarity, but 
with a view also to ascertain the opinions of others as regards the treatment 
of such cases, It wasa perfectly fair and legitimate subject for criticiem, 
and it is only due to Mr. Taylor to say—and no one could have greater 
pleasure in admitting it—that on this point the sentiments he has so pro- 
perly expressed must meet with universal concurrence, 

Assistant-Surgeon.—Cholera and typhus are at present the plagues of the army 


of Mexico, 
Tux Ecrrotic or Varios. 
To the Editor of Tus Lancet, 

is with extreme reluctance that I refer to Wetter by 
=. which appeared in last Saturday's impression of Tax 
Iie becnue that cir fred to convey t Jour reners the that to te 
in connexion with the ectrotic treatment lately in- 
troduced into this hospital, that { feel it my duty to state that such claims are 


It was during the recent epidemic of small-pox that, under the direction of 
Bennett, I made © series of trials in order to test the value of the 
an entirely new application— 


in ch 
ualities as a mask very greatly 

to any other. It is unnecessary to to any that these these observations w: ay pf 

publicly inthe ward, and were ino way indebted for their waccem to extra 


«Permit me to ad that | am aware that Dr. Bennett, on one = 
tioned Mr. Haynes's name in connex' these experiments ; 
did under representations which misled him. 


1 am, Sir, your very “Dp. 


Resident Physician’ Clinical Wares. 


To the Bditor of Tux Lawost. 


Lancer ay a medical student of the Universi 
Ediubargh, in which, with 


is be 


accustomed modesty, he claims for 
honour of having introduced into the clinical — 4 "of the Royal Infirmary 
ot Edinburgh a method by which “pitting” from small-pox is entirely pre 
vented. I beg to remind Mr. Haynes that he has not the slightest claim "alner 
ty hey discovery or introduction of that method. The whole credit is due to 
physician in the wards, who both discovered and — 
plan of treatment which was so successful during our 
the discovery fully acknowledged. 
Haynes’ signature has afforded much amusement to the 
, he assumes the right of 


I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
elias L.M. raz 
Edinburgh, April 23th, 1863. 
*,* The contest for priority between these gentlemen is altogether unnecessary. 
It has long since been stated that the exclusion of air from the incipient 


great in this matter, informs us that he was led by the weight of Dr. 
Graves’ name to give the plan a trial. He states that it did no good, but 


Chemist,—We can assert, on good authority, that the “ British Pharmacopeia” 
will not be published before October next. 
Dr. Parkin's letter is of such a length, that we cannot find space for it in 
Tax Lancet. 
Sre,—Will you kindly allow me 


leave bt on mind that the 
also that can be very 


woured 
who have not 


Stroud, Api, 188. 


2, 1862, Taz Lancer,) 
Assict, 
ied. 
pointed to the 
Hosrrrat, Dean-street, —Clinical De- 
AL, Scho. 
Lanarkshire monstrations and Operations, 1 
or THE P.M. 
P.M. 
Promoted 
deceased Hosrrrat.—Operations, 14 
Detachmen: Eruwovoeicat Socrery. — 8 v.x. Dr. King and 
TUESDAY, Mar ......4 Prof. Busk, “On the Natives of Vancouver's 
on appointed Island.”—Pére Bourien, “On the Wild Tribes of 
assume me. 
nents of 1s 
been pro. Coutzes Hosrrray. — Operations, 
inted to the Howreetms Socrerr. — & vt. Mr. Thomas 
Bryant, “On « Case of Calculus Vesicm in a . 
to the 37th WEDNESDAY, Max 6... Womat, and Extraction by rapid Dilatation, 
ad and Recovery, with Remarks.” 
ted to act as Onsreretcat or Lowpor. — 8 P.™. 
n succession Dr. Kidd: “ Farther Observations on the Use 
of Anwstheties in Midwifery.”—Mr. Cooke, “On 
ted Surgeon a Case of Simultaneous Uterine and Extra- | 
Sargeon in n, 
ighness the 
1, On leave, 
d to act ws 
other duty, 
| appointed 
mm, who has 
ral of Hos. THURSDAY, Mar 7..... 
cated by P.M. 
[acpherson. Cuemicat Socrerr.—8 Dr. Lyon Playfair, | 
“On the Constitution of Salts,” 
Socrerr. — 8 Dr. Camps: “Some 
Remarks on certain Diseases attended with Im- 
paired and Perverted Motion.” 
Ss. tions, 14 
Taomas’s Hosrrrat.—Operations, | the imposing letters of “ L.M te ‘i 
Sr, Hosrrrau.—Operations, i} 
Kuve’s Cotuzes Hosrrrat.—Operations, 14 
[anchaster. Cuarnve-cross Hosrrrat.—Operations, 2 P.«. 
ur M. Gar. 
daughter. 
See for this purpose. Upwards of ten years since, that eminent physician, Dr. 
Harris, of 1862,) employed and recommended for this purpose a solution of gutta- 
Honorary Secretary, are collecting contributions in money or in kind percha in chloroform, which is nearly identical with that now under discus- 
_ to Ellen, towards relieving the sufferings of the sick and wounded Poles engaged in sion, and from the acknowledged ability of that physician it has been fre- 
on Tyne. the coutest for their national independence. We have seen letters from quently used. Mr. Marson, of the Small-pox Hospital, whose authority 
+ Cracow, acknowledging the first donation of £100 with gratitude, end de- 
ing the of the dearth of intrument, appliance and | 
-vonshire- medical comforts, and asking for further supplies. The efforts of this Com- | made the patients very offensive, by confining the secretion from the pus- 
late Alex. mittee commend themselves to the lovers of humanity, and we are happy to tules under the covering formed by its application. According to Mr. 
Marson’s large experience, nothing prevents pitting so effectually as good 
vaccination at the suitable time in the progress of the disease ; but some 
- - -_ : service is rendered, he thinks, by applying the bes? olive oil to the face, or a 
on of Dr. supposed to dilate the pupils and impair vision by reflex action through the lotion composed of glycerine, rose or orange flower water, and a little 
- sympathetic nerve, exciting the radial fibres of the iris, and contracting | camphor julep, which latter is useful in preventing the lotion from becoming 
kshire. the cerebral arteries. mouldy, Collodion, tincture of benzoin, and other substances have been pro- 
Regiment Dr. J, BE. Huxley.—The authority sball be given next week. posed and employed, and some time since a series of experiments of the kind 
versity of were permitted at the Small-pox Hospital; but none of these applications 
Ruwezt Wire—“Coacutation ov Mrtx” Tzst. did any good, and some did harm.—We have received several letters on this 
RCSE, To the Editor of Tax Lawonr. subject, including communications from Drs. Jephson and Durrant, who 
have both employed means such as those above mentioned.—Ep. L. 
your list of “ New Remedies.” Allow me to impress on those who re or » 
| 
a vessel of hot water until milk becomes blood-warm ; then | 
spoonful of the reunet wine; and if the Lg ee be genuine, th | 
in two or three minutes become as solid as blancmange. I have 
some| wine, having no 
Ordinary in keep sound 
long ill be found suffi- 
cient and bottled for a 
ay's Hos- inexpensively ma ntained. 
“Allow me to add that I have no pecuniary interest whatever in the matter, | A week = an ears and 8 w e about the average of sickness 
olomew's and should be glad to hear of any improvement on my method, merely pre- | among pra 
mising that any good solution of the gastric Joy pte ye | ify milk, | receive priv 
great am, Sir, yours, 
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Naturalist.—We learn from Mr. Hunter’s Report that the ebief proposed sub- 
stitute for cod-liver oil, exhibited at the International Exhibition, was the 
dugong oil, samples of which might have been seen in the Queensland and 
Ceylon courts. According to the reporter, when pure it is free from both 


nugatory. 
amendment of the Royal Warrant is an important concession. 
me, I would ask why a medical officer should not be allowed 
of Survey, &c.? Is he supposed to 
in intellect to his brother officers in the military department, or is 
ified than medical men in civil life, who have important and some- 


particular 
for and bladder. 


me, 
of a solution 
strong 


nitrate of silver, 


rie 


M.R.C.8.—Both strong coffee and green tea have been recommended in 


4 Brother in Distress.—1. By beeoming surgeon « an emigrant or passenger 
ship.—2. The prospects are not very good at either of the places mentioned. 


Lewtre or Srueer Cass. 
Mr. Frederick Wildbore, F.R.C.S., of Brighton, makes the following sensible 


suggestion : 
“Make it imperative upon all cab proprietors licences, or the 
of licences, ficate the police that 


their vehicles are lined with leather-cloth or leather, that wood-work is 
‘ished that there is no uncovered worsted or cotton in its in- 


Nom de Guerre.—It is only an act of politeness to call. 
Mr. Huggett.—The Royal Free Hospital, Gray’s-inn-road. 


Wives. 
Tux wines of Hungary have recently attracted much attention both in this 


storative virtue of these wines is to be mainly attributed. The Hungarian 
wines are divisible into the light or white, the red, and the sweet. The 
white wines resemble closely in flavour and richness of bouquet those of Ger- 
many; the red wines, the Clarets and Burgundies, those of France; while the 
sweet wines comprise several varieties of Tokay. Of the white wines, the most 
to our taste are the Somlauer Auslese, Hungarian Hock, and Szamorodny ; of 
the red, Alderberger Ofner, Menes, and Erlaure, Altogether, the Hungarian 
are richer in alcohol than either the French or German wines, and in this 
respect therefore they are better suited to the taste of the wine-drinkers of 
this country. Mr. James L. Denman was, we believe, the original importer 
of these Hungarian wines, and he has rendered the public and the profession 
a service in placing them at moderate prices within the reach of wine con- 
sumers, 

Commuwrcations, Lurruns, &c., have been received from — Mr. Savory; 
Dr. Pavy; Dr. MacGrigor Croft; Dr. Parkin; Mr. Carter, Stroud; Mr. 
Pratt; Dr. Huxley, Maidstone; Dr. Booth; Mr. Roden, Liandadno; Dr. 
Devenish ; Dr. Garrington, Portsea ; Mr. H. Harland, Mayfield, (with enclo- 
sure ;) Mr. M‘Alman, (with enclosure ;) Mr. H. Perrin, Liverpool; Dr. Kirk- 
man, Maidstone; Mr. Medd, Stockport; Mr. Nazer, Hythe; Mr. Wildbore, 
Brighton; Dr. Hicks; Dr. Storach, Cork; Dr. Gairdner, Glasgow; Dr. 
Lambert, Sunderland ; Mrs. Herbert; Mr. R. Jones, Flint; Dr. Thorowgood, 
Tifracombe ; Mr. Haynes, Oxford, (with enclosure ;) Mr. F. Hinde, Liverpool, 
(with enclosure;) Mr. Fisher, Aspull, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Dugdale, (with 


enclosure ;) Mr. Gell, Birmingham ; Mr. Crabbe, Strabane, (with enclosure ;) - 


Mr. Henson, Manchester; Mr. White, Mid Calder; Dr. Ellis, Crowle; Mr. 
Fleischman ; Dr. Manford; Mr. Whishaw, Fyzabad ; Mr. Crofts, Birkenhead; 
Mr, Marshall; Mr. J. Jackson, Gateshead ; Mr. 8. Crampton, Walmer; Mr. 
Andrews, (with ;) Dr. Jephson; Mr. Kent; Dr. Smart, Edinburgh ; 
Mr. Pearce, Egremont, (with enclosure;) Mr. M. Huggett ; Mr. W. Lorraine, 
Dumfries ; Mr. Megget, Snainton, (with enclosure;) Mr. Reid, Edinburgh ; 
Messrs, Bullock and Reynolds; Mr. J. Wooleott; Mr. Whitford; Mr. Pitts, 
Wetherby, (with enclosure ;) Dr. Garstang, (with enclosure;) Mr. Godden, 
Birkenhead; Mr. Stewart; Mr. Browne, (with enclosure ;) Mr. H, Harben; 
Mr. Coleman, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Durrant, St. Just; Mr. Bennie; Mr. C. 


King’s Lynn, (with enclosure ;) Dr. Kretzschmar, Natal; Dr. Brown, Aber- 
deen ; Mr. Flowers ; Harveian Society of London; Ethnological Society of 
London; Viator; Beta; A Myuptic Cantab,; Crystal Palace Company; 
Observer; An Old Guy’s Man; H. B., (with enclosure;) Z. M. D.; Philos; 
Royal Medical Benevolent College; M.D. from the South; Paterfamilias ; 
Zeta; The Archdeacon of Cork; Westminster Hospital School; Scrutator ; 
Enquirer; &c. &c, 


i-~ 


= 
poisoning by opium and by alcohol. We have known these agents to be 
employed with success under both circumstances. r 
Anophthalmos,—The work of Mr, Dixon. 

ol. The price ofthe dngung cil wil om | 

eod-liver oil. The price of the dugong oil will, it is feared, prevent it from 

being extensively used in this country. 0 

Tus Auwy Meprcat 
To the Bditor of Tax Laworr. 

S1r,—To you the Army Medical Department must ever feel gratefal for the i 

indefatigable and independent manner in which you have advocated their just 

writing to contribute my meed 
thanks for your having se ably and successfully brought to light the resent rerior; cocoa-nut fire mats might also be required. Kailway companies use 
evils existing in 3 department which ought, for the sake of the soldier and the leather-cloth so extensively that I imagine its cheapness and durability | 

@ service, to take a far higher status than it does at the present , are beyond question ; the facility with which it is cleaned with soap and water | 
only through the able advocacy of the public press that the army and a sponge is another recommendation. It should be made the duty of the 
cers can hope to obtain redress, as any attempt on their part, un- watermen to enforce interior cleanliness. As long as cabs are lined 
with cotten or cloth uncovered with a varnish, no Act of Parliament can 
reach all the difficulties of the case. A man ame may, 
within a week, be prostrated with an eruptive and infectious disease. As a 
matter of selection, I would rather, speaking as a surgeon, use a cab, fitted 
one of our after an individual ening of the same 
lence to the exception that a guard s| not turn out to respect chief tings. Practically, I believe, if my suggestion be con- 
to medical officers holdiag a certain rank, an only say that atronely sidered worthy of adaption, the danger of infection from rising in cabs 
evinces a spirit to depress and lower the position of a medical officer, w wonld be at an end. A dirty cab be its own condemnation, and the 
‘hope the of the medical department wil publicly public its own guardian. 
officers —— come forward 
ealledinetiongs Ge wa vate ‘ou con! on the service by the | 4 Constant Subscriber.—The Services are now in course of amalgamation, and 
: energetic meattre you have adopted the behalf. nothing definite has been effected. 
yours 
C. C., (Coventry.)}—The “galactoscope” is an ingenious instrament for ascer- 
— try and in Germany. Th’: is d tly to their intrinsi 
milk of the most of all fraudulent coum Cus parey 
is one wide-spread proceedings, Oe of pally 
- Ma. Prarr’s Lrrmorarry Forcers. butable to the analyses of a variety of wines by Dr. Kletzinsky, lately made 
To the Bditor of Tux Lancer. known. He has shown that wines of recognised superiority contain a large 
Sre,—So the “new lithotrity forceps” has dwindled down to a modification | Proportion of phesphate of magnesia, and to the presence and effects of 
i some two inches longer than the old form of instrument, the principle which he ascribes much of their beneficial action—an opinion endorsed by 

—_ Liebig. Now, the Hungarian wines, as a class, and especially those of the 

foaname greatest specific weight, abound in this magnesian salt of phosphoric acid, 
I have ye earn, Sir, that altering the size of an instrument constitu and to this there really seems good reason to believe that the peculiar re- 

an invention, or justifies one in introducing a modification as something en- 

tirely novel. 1 hope enough has been said to convince your readers that the 

so-called “ new lithotrity forceps” is merely a trifling alteration of the old in- 

strument, which 1 know has been used for extracting from the bladder smal! 

employed by Sir Cooper for a like purpose. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Giltapur-street, City, April, 1863. J, Parevsor. 
*,* We cannot insert any more letters on this subject.—Ep, L. 

W. D., (Northumberland.)—He was not justified in coercing the patient into | 
submitting to the operation. His fees should be refused by the Board of | 
Guardians, and “W. D.” should make a claim to them. The proceeding was 
most irregular and improper. 

A Cavrror. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 

Srm,—If you think the following case worth insertion in your valuab)> 
journal as a warning to users of home-made instruments, please do so :— 

A short time since a gent ing from spermatorrheea. 
1 
cutting off the inserting longer wi ire 

a longer wir 

with ae fastening on Site cotton wool with silk thread be- 

tween two 80 as to “porte caustique.” After passing: 

for t 

and all went on well. 1 am, Sir, yours truly, 

April, 1863, G. 

Beta can only claim under the regulations of the Home Secretary relating to 
witnesses. He will be paid his travelling expenses, and receive a further 
allowance of so much per diem. 

A. B. G.—There is no rule on the subject. If the vaccination goes through its 
complete phases, it is not important either way. 

A Goop Sveerstion. 
To the Editor of Tux Lawort. 

—Two cases having recently come under my observation in which un- | Young, Newhaven, (with enclosure;) Mr. Robinson, Shorneliffe, (with en- 
ont (one of assuming the title of Dr) prescribed as if they closure ;) Mr. C. Spencer, Norwich, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Stover, Lichfield, 
be ee ly licensed medical peactitionarn, it oceurred to me that the most (with enclosure ;) Mr. J. Cosgrave, Douglas, (with enclosure;) Dr. Lowe, 

and inexpensive method of exposing such impostors would be by 

having printed lists, with the name and 

uspended in various shops 
t practi rs who practise 
to could 
without ex Your obedient om 


